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ABSTRACT 
THE HAMMER AND THE CRESCENT 
CONTACTS BETWEEN 
ANDALUSI MUSLIMS, FRANKS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 
IN THREE WAVES 
OF MUSLIM EXPANSION INTO FRANCIA 
WILLIAM E. WATSON 


EDWARD PETERS 


Three distinct waves of Muslim expansion reached 
Francia in the eighth through the tenth centuries. A 
careful examination of the primary sources indicates 
that these expeditions were not undertaken merely for: 
the acquisition of plunder (although brigandage attended 
each wave of expansion), but for specific political and 
strategic considerations. The nature of the contacts 
between Arab and Berber Muslims and the Latin Christian 
populations of Languedoc, Aquitaine, and Provence varied 
in each century. 

The need to eliminate the threats to the security of 
al-Andalus (Iberia) posed, respectively, by Septimanian 
Visigoths in the remanant Visigothic Kingdom, and by the 
indigencus Aquitanian leadership centered at Toulouse, 
provided the justification for the first wave of muslin 


expansion north of the Pyrenees in the decade of the 720s, 
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The continuing threat posed by the Aquitanians caused 
the Muslims to launch a second wave of invasion (732), 
ich they first encountered the Franks in the Battle 
of Tours/Poitiers. As a result of this contact, the 
Franks were drawn south into Aquitaine, Languedoc, and 
the Rhone valley to eliminate the Muslin presence in 
those areas. Frankish dominion was established in the 
south specifically because of the Huslim threat to tke 
Franks and their allies. 

The third wave of Muslim expansion occurred as Frankish 
power declined in the second half of the ninth century, 
and the failure of the central authority in Provence to 
provide adequate protection (his attention being diverted 
to Italy) accounts for the successful establishment of a 
Muslin base on the southern Provengal coast (Fraxinetun/ 
jabal al-Qilal). This base is Frequently called a 
"pirate lair” in the secondary literature because the 
principal occupation of the garrison was brigandage. 

Fraxinetum was different in nature from the bases est- 
ablished in the first wave of Muslim expansion, such as 
Narbonne (*Arbuna), where a mosque was constructed as a 
Sign of the permanence of the Muslin community (Cand which 
city was considered to be a part of al-Andalus), The Muslims, 
however, did indeed leave behind g number of place-names in the 
Rhone valley and Provence attesting to their short-lived 


military presence. 
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INTRODUCTION 
1. General Outiine 


Three distinct waves of Arab/Berber Muslim expansion 
reached Francia (by which I mean the Languedoc, Aquitaine 
the Rhéne valley, and Provence, in addition to the north- 
ern Frankish heartland) in the eighth through the tenth 
centuries. The origin of all three waves was the Iberian 
peninsula, which was settled by Arabs and Berbers and was 
incorporated into the dar al-Islam as al-Andalus by the 
Umayyad Caliphate in the second decade of the eighth 


century. 


Of the areas of Europe settied by Muslims (Arabs and 
Berbers in Iberia and Sicily, Turks in the Balkans), the 
most vital cross-cultural contacts between Christians and 
Muslims occurred in Iberia, largely because of the 
duration of Muslin rule in the peninsula, and because an 
indigenous Andalusi Arabic culture developed, to which 
native Hispano-Rotman converts to Isiem ‘the Muwallids) 
added a distinctively Iberian element. Specialists have 
examined Iberian cross-cultural transmissions, from the 
spheres of linguistics (pioneered by Dozy, Lopes, 
Steiger), poetics (pioneered ty Ribera, Asin Palacios, 
Garcia Géwez), and inteliectual history (Daniel, Kedar, 


Kritzek, Southern, Watt, among others). 
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This dissertation is concerned with the contacts be- 


tween the Muslims and the Franks (and their successors) 
in Francia. The activities of the Arabs and Berbers in 
southern and central Francia resulted in several settle- 
ments of a shorter duration than their presence in 
Iberia. These activities may be divided into three dis- 
tinct waves. The first wave consists of the raids and 
invasions into the Languedoc region, Aquitaine, and the 
Rhone valley before the invasion of Sand ar-Rahman al- 
Ghafigqi (ca. 732), which resulted in the conquest of 
Narbonne as well as the occupation of towns in the Rhone 
valley. The second wave is the movement of “abd ar-Rah- 
Man circa 732 through Aquitaine and his defeat by the 
Merovingian major domus Charles Martel. The third wave 
consists of the creation of a settlement in the late 
ninth century a short distance inland from the Gulf of 
Saint-Tropez, called Fraxinetum in the Latin sources 

and jabal al-Qilal in the Arabic sources. 

The Arabs attached a greater significance te their con- 
fFrontation with the Franks than with any other European 
people save the Byzantine Greeks. We find a great many 
references to the Franks in medieval Arabic literature. 
The Baghdadi geographer al -Mas “udi (d. 956), for instance 
preserved a list of sixteen Frankish kings (examined by 
Bernard Lewis), as well as various references to Frankish- 


— 2? 
Arab military contacts in his Muruj. —~ 
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Tne ‘Iraqi historian Ibn al-Athir (d. 1233) included 
many references to the Franks in al-Ramil fi ‘t-Ta'rikh 
and he distinguished between the Latin- and Greek-rite 
Christians of southern Italy as “those from ar-Run 
(Byzantium)” and "those from al-Franj (the Franks)."° 
The word Franj entered the Arabic language in the eighth 
century with the meaning of “Franks” (and later, "“French- 
men”) in particular, and of "Europeans" in general. The 
impact of Franks has persisted in Modern Standard Arabic 
(Fusba): the verb tafarnaja (root=f-r-n-j) means "to be- 
come Europeanized;" the adjective mutafarnij peans “Euro- 
peanized;” al-Tfranj means "the Europeans;” Firanja and 
bilad al-Firanj mean "Europe,™ and s0 on. 

The Muslias left behind in Francia a substantial amount 
of material remains attesting to their short-lived 
holdings. In addition to a great many artifacts of 
Andalusi design, the remains of several large structures 
built by the Muslims are extant in Francia, including a 
mosque at Narbonne and a fort at Fraxinetun. Sinilarly, 
there are quite a few place-nanes in the Rhone vailey and 


Provence derived fres Moor and Saracen, European names 


for the Muslims. The extent of this place-name evidence 
suggetst that a degree of Muslim settlement occurred in 


sections of southern Francia. 
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4 
Many documentary sources ere extant in Latin and Arabis 


which describe in depth the activities cf the Muslins in 
Francia. The majority of the prior examinations of Muslin 
activity in Francia have utilized only the Latin 
evidence, and most of those works which have used Arabic 
sources have lacked both a systematic comparison of Latin 
and Arabic material and a broad perspective which takes 
into account Muslim activities in each distinct region of 
Francia. 4 Similarly, the role of the Franks and various 
non-Frankish local aristocrats in the expulsion of the 
Muslin settiers from Francia has not been adequately ex- 
plored in prior scholarship, and shall be discussed more 
thoroughly here. 

There are several impotrant issues which have not been 
adequately addressed in the secondary literature on 
Frankish-Arab contacts in Francia: Were there similar 
patterns of Muslim invasion and settlement in each wave 
of expansion into Francia? What are the reasons for es- 
tablishing bases at places like Narbonne and Fraxinetum? 
What is the significance of the place-name evidence of 
the Muslim presence in the Rhone valley and Provence? 

Did the Franks play a role in the cessation of each 
wave of Muslim expansion? These issues shall be ad- 


agressed in the following dissertation. 
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2. History and Geography 2 


The territories occupied by the Muslims in Francia in 
the eighth and ninth centuries were located on the peri- 
Phery of the regnum Francorum. As the power of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty waned in the eighth century, local 
aristocrats managed to shake off the nominal control 
which had been exercised over these territories by the 
Franks in previous centuries. The indigenous popuiations 
of Aquitaine, Languedoc, and Provence were clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the Franks in terms of linguistic and 
cultural forms, and they resented Frankish encroachnent 


&€s much as they despised Musiis occupation of their home- 


Early Remen authors, such as Caesar and Strabo, noted 
the distinctiveness of Aquitaine with rezard to the rest 
of Gaul, and Caesar's statement in the Gallic War concern 
ing the divisibility of Gaul into three parts (or peoples- 


the Belene, Agquitani, and Galli [Celtae]), is evidence 


that ethnographic differences were apparent in the first 
century B.C.2 No definite physical boundaries delineated 
Aquitaine from other regions of Francia, but it is clear 
that Aquitaine was perceived as a coherent unit in the 
early eighth century. This territorial coherence partly 
explains the emergence of a princely tradition in Aqui- 


taine, a tradition which was notably absent from the 
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Languedoc region to the south. Michel Rouche calls the 
years 718-721 "the apogee of independent Aquitaine,” as 
a result of the degree of self-determination exercised by 
the Aquitanian princely family at Toulouse.” 

The Languedoc region was largely comprised of the old 
Roman province of Septimania, named for the veterans of 
the seventh legion who settled in the vicinity of 
Beziers.’ This region did not possess the indige- 
nous political and ethnic uniformity which Aquitaine 
possessed. In the eighth century, before the Muslim in- 
vasion, it was an underpopulated, culturally insular, and 
economically stagnant area which possessed a few notable 
monasteries (such as Aniane), and two important frontier 
forts (Carcassonne and Nimes), as well as a city of some 
size (Hachennenc” Although politically more coherent 
than Languedoc, Aquitaine was as economically insular, 
judging by the lack of archaeological evidence of trade 
with the nerth or with the Mediterranean ports in the 
seventh and eighth cequuetese 

In previous centuries these areas were ruled by the 
Romans, whose economy bound much of Gaul to the Iberian 
Peninsula. In addition to economic ties which had existed 
since Roman days, politico-military ties connecting 
southern Gaul to Iberia were reinforced by the Visigothic 


warriors who settled Aquitaine, Languedoc, and Iberia in 
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the £ifth century. Following their alliance with Rome in 


416 and their settlement in Aquitaine in 418, the 
Visigoths made Toulouse their capital. They experienced 
a setback, however, when the dominant power in northern 
Gaul, the Frankish army of Clovis, crossed the Loire and 
decisively defeated them at Vouillé, killing their king 
i} and wresting Toulouse from them. In addition, 
Narbonne was taken from them by Burgundian allies of the 
Franks. - 

Narbonne was subsequently reacquired by the Visigoths 
with the help of the Ostrogothic king Theodoric, whose 
grandson Amalaric was the heir of the Visigothic throne. 
herbonne was subsequently the capital of the Visigothic 
Kingdom for twenty years (511-531), and during this time 


an Ostro- 


gothic dependency, ruled by Ostrogothic governors.” I! 


the Visigothic realm has been described as 


Following Theodoric’s death the Visigoths were pushed 
south of the Pyrenees by the Franks, and the Iberian 
peninsula was henceforth the center of the Visigothic 
Kingdom. 

Septimania remained a frontier province of the Visi- 
goths, but possession of it was contested on several 
occasions by the Franks, and the Gallic inhabitants 
periodically revolted against the central authority in 


Toledo. 12 The Visigoths who resided in Septimanie fron 
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8 
the third decade of the sixth century until the termina- 
tion of the monarchy were a small military and ecclesias- 
tical elite. The members of this elite resided in 
Septimania for very short periods of time, which 


indicates that service to the king north of the Pyrenees 


co a -— > . +S ae ooo 


was not as desirahle as service in Iberia }3 The high 
rate of attrition can be attrituted in part to the hos- 
tility of the Gallic population towards the Visigoths 4 
Ecclesiastical ties between Septimania and Iberia, how- 
ever, were strengthened after the conversion of the Visi- 
soths from Arianism to Catholic orthodoxy in 589 under 
King Recared, and this is reflected bv the preponderance 
of Gothic bishops in Septimanian bishoprics. )° 
3. The Muslim Conquest of Visigothic Iberia and Its 

Repercussions North of the Pyrenees 

By virtue of the Roman and Visigothic ties which bound 
Iberia and the Languedoc region together, the lands north 
of the Pyrenees could potentially be threatened by 
problems faced by the Visigoths within Iberia proper. 
This was indeed the case in 711 when the Visigothic arny 
was defeated by a north African Muslim army comprised of 
Arabs and Berbers commanded by the Umayyad general (and 
manumitted slave) Tariq Ibn Ziyad. While the accuracy of 
many of the details of the Muslim invasion of Iberia re- 


corded by later Arabic historians has been questioned by 
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Many scholars, we know that the backbone of the Visi- 


gothic army was defeated in one fateful battle on the Rio 
Barbate, and that the Visigothic king, Roderick (710-11), 
was killed in the action.!® 


The initial wave of invasion in the spring and summer 


months of 711 was followed by a larger force commanded hy 


With the defeat of the regular Visigothic army and the 
death of the monarch, many Visigoths lost their resolve 
to resist the invading Muslim forces, and those urban 
centers which did resist Muslim occupation were systen- 
atically destroyed with the help of certain disaffected 
Visigothic nobles and local Jewish communities which had 
suffered under economic and social restrictions placed on 
them by the later Visigothic kings.2/ 

The authority of the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus was 
firmly established in the peninsula by Musa's army, and 
was accompanied by the settlement of many Berbers and a 
small Arab military/religious elite who imported Arabic/ 
Islamic cultural forms into Iberia. The Iberian peninsula 
Was reorganized as the prevince of al-Andaius and was, in 
this early period of Musiim settlement, a distant, rather 
insignificant cutpost of the Umayyad Caliphate, an Arab 
empire which stretched from Iran to the Atlantic, and 


whose capital was the bustling Syrian city of Damascus. 
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The name al-Andalus is generally believed to be derived 
from the Vandals, the ephemeral early Germanic tribe who 
stayed for a time in southern Iberia before continuing 
their eandeeines, ultimately settling on the north 
African coast.18 

Some of the Visigoths who refused to submit to the 
Muslims fled to the mountainous region of Asturias in the 
northwestern section of the peninsula, from which region 
came the strongest early resistance to the Muslims, such 
as the successes of Pelayo (ca. 717-18) and of King 
Alfonso I (ca. 739-57). 19 Other Visigothic nobles made 
separate treaties with the Muslims. Such is the case of 
Prince Theodemir of Murcia, whose treaty with the Muslins 
in 713 allowed him to retain his principality as a 
Christian entity under Islamic sGetieawe Subsequent- 
ly, Arabic authors invariably referred to Murcia as 
Tudmir (an Arabic transliteration of the prince’s name), 
in deference to Theodemir 2! Aside from Asturias, which 
was never taken by the Muslims, the only other region of 
the Visigothic Kingdom not taken by the time of Musa’s 
departure for Damascus in 714 was the province of Septi- 
Mania. 

Within Septimania, Visigothic supporters of the former 
king, Witiza (700-10), had held sway since the reign of 
Roderick, when they acknowledged the legitimacy of 


22 
Witiza'’s son Akhila over Roderick. Although some of 
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the partisans of the House of Witiza accepted Islamic 
suzerainty over Septimania in 714 (including Witiza'’s 
three sone who were guaranteed provisions similar to 
those of Theodemir), many of the Septimanian Visigoths 
revolted against the Umayyads and made one Ardo their 
binge 

It was probably in response to this action that the 
first trans-Pyrenean expeditiens were launched by the 
Muslims in 717 and 719.74 After Musa left for Damascus 
in 714 his son “Abd al-Aziz was chiefly occupied with 
the further consolidation of al-Andalus until his assas~ 
sination 716. He was toe concerned with Andalusi problens 
to be concerned with per eas In 717, however, Musa's 
successor as amir, al-Hurr ath-Thaqafi, led a small raid- 
ing party into Septimania, the purpose of which was to 
simply reconnoiter the OPT The next Muslim expedi- 
tion into Septimania was put off For two years because 
ethnic tension between Aravs and Berbers in al-Andalus 
kept the Waayyad authorities preoccupied with internai 
difficulties. 

The reign of Ardo and the independence of the Septi- 


manian Visigoths, however, ended in 719-22 when amir 


as-Samh Ibn Malik al-Khawlani captured the city of 
Narbonne for the Umayyad Caliphate. Although Visi- 
gothic warriors still held key Languedocian towns such 


: A 
as Carcassonne and Nimes, this conquest definitively 
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ended the Visigothic Kingdom and it gave the Muslims a 


base for further expansion to the north. 
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NOTES 13 


1. The literature of cultural transmission is too exten- 
Sive to discuss here in depth. The numerous Arabic 
influences on Spanish place-names, have been exanined 
by the Spanish Arabist Miguel Asin Palacios in Contri- 

bucion a la Toponimia arabe de Espana (2nd ed. Madrid, 
1944). Similarly, Portuguese plece-names were studied 
by David Lopes in a 1902 article in Revue Hispanique 
entitled “Toponymia arabe de Portugal.” According to 
Francesce Gabrieli, Lopes’ Mork and Arnald Steiger’ oe 
book Contribucion ala fonética del Hispano-Arabe y 
los arabismos en el ibero-Romdnico ye] siciliano 
(Madrid, 1932) "laid down scientifically” the rules of 
Ibero-Arabic phonetics. See Gabrieli, “Islam in the 
Mediterranean World,” in Joseph Schacht and cC. £. 
Bosworth, eds. The Legacy of Islam (2nd ed. Oxford, 
1979), p. 8&8. Several scholars have examined the 
literary influence of the Arabs on European litera- 
ture. The Spanish Romance philologist Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal formulated the "Arab Thesis” on the Arabic 
origins of early Romance metres and rhyme. Menéndez 
Pidal compared the Arabic 2ajal to Provengal, Gailego- 
Portuguese, Castilian, early Italian, and Langeudocian 
lyrics in a 1938 article in Bulletin a ape (v. XL 
Oct./Dec.) entitled "Poesia arabe y poesia europea.” 
The “Arab Thesis” was supported by the Arabist Alois 
R. Nykl in Hispano-Arabic Poetry and Its Relations 
With the Old Provencal Troubadours (Baltimore, 1946). 
One of the more recent assessments of the impact of 
Arabic literature on the West is Maria R. Menocal, 
The Arabic Role in Medieval Literary History (Phila- 
delphia, 1987). For intellectual history, see in par- 
ticular Norman Daniel, The Arabs and Mediaeval Europe 
(London, 1979)3 Idem, Islam and the West: The Making 
of an image (Edinburgh, i986); Benjamin Z. Kedar, 
Crusade and Mission (Princeton, 1584}; James Kritzek, 
Peter the Venerable and Iisiaw (Princeton, i964); 
Richard W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); Willian Mont- 
gomery Watt, Ihe Infitence of Islam on Medieval 
Ewrope (Ediabdurgh, 1972). 


2. See Bernard Lewis, "Has “udi on the Kings of the 


Franks," in the Al-Mas‘udi Millennary Commemoration 
Volume (Aligarh, 1966), pp. 7-10, and his discussion 
in The Muslim Discovery of Europe (New York, 1982), 

Pp. 139-40. 


3. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil £1 *t-Ta'rikh (Beirut, 1965), 
ve 6, pp. 520-21. 
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14 
4. Arabists have tended to use Latin sources more often 
than Latinists have used Arabic sources. See, for 
exanple, variste Lévi-Provencal, Ristoire de 
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II. MUSLIM EXPANSION INTO LANGUEDOC, AQUITAINE, AND THE 


RHONE VALLEY IN THE FIRST THREE DECADES OF THE EIGHTH 
CENTURY 


historiography by the more thoroughly-documented and 

(in the view of many historians) more dramatic events 

of the second wave of Muslim invasion in the early 730s, 
which reached beyond the borders of the regnum Francorum. 
The first wave of Muslim expansion (ca. 719-25), however, 
was a great success compared to the ephemeral victory of 
amir “abd ar-Rahman over Eudo in the second wave of 
Muslim expansion (to be discussed in the following 
chapter in depth). In the first wave of invasion, the 
Muslims acquired several strategically-located former 
Visigothic positions in Languedoc and held onto them for 
several decades. 

The most important of these positions was Narbonne, the 
one-time capital of the Visigoths, taken by amir as-Sanh 
Ibn Malik al-Khawlani in 719. After this conquest, 
Narbonne was transformed into an Islamic city, brought 
inte the political orbit of the Umayyad Caliphate and 
under the cultural orbit of the Andalusi Muslims who 
settled there. After as-Samh‘s death in 721, the 


remaining Languedocian Visigothic bases at Carcassonne 
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x as pay 
and Nimes were taken by amir ‘Anbasah Ibn Suhayn 


al-Kalbi. ‘Anbasah also led an expediticn into the Rhone 
valley which brought a great deal of wealth back te al- 

Andalus. Detachments from his main force held dDositions 
in the Ardéche basin and as far west as the Massif 


Central. 


2. The Conquest of Narbonne by as-Sambh and His 
Unsuccessful Drive into Aquitaine 


One of the most detailed Arabic sources for the early 
Muslim activity in Languedoc and beyond is the north 
African author al-Maqqari. (d. 1631), who preserved parts 
of earlier works which are apparently no longer extant.! 
One of the authors whose work was preserved by al-Maqqari 
is Ibn Hayyan (d. 1076).2 According to al-Maqqari's 
version of Ibn Hayyan, it was Musa who launched the 
initial Muslim expedition north of the Pyrenees, into the 
region called 'Ifranja by the Arabic authors (so-naned 
for the Franks).3 This account, however, blends together 
elements from Musa's and Tariq's expeditions in Iberia, 
the raids of other Muslim leaders from al-Andalus into 


Languedoc, and the expedition of the Merovingian maior 


domus Charles Martel against the Muslims.‘ 


Considering that al-Maqqari may not have possessed an 
accurate chronology of the eighth-century events when he 


wrote in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, we can 
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nevertheless utilize his itinerary of the Muslims north 


of the Pyrenees, and superimpose our chronology onto the 
itinerary. The itinerary is as Esllows: 

The Huslims passed into 'Ifranja, and they con- 
quered, plundered, established themselves, over- 
whelmed [their enemies], and pressed on until they 
ultimately arrived at the Wadi Rudanah (Rhone valley). 
This was the most distant trace of the Arabs and their 
farthest foothold in the land of the barbarians. 
Detachments and raiding parties of Tariq had subju- 
gated the country of ‘Ifranja, and the two cities of 
Barshaluna (Barcelona) and ‘Arbuna (Narbonne) were 
seized, as was the rock of ‘Abinyun (Avignon) and 
the fortress of LudjZun (Lyon) on the Wadi Rudanah. 

Several ninth- and tenth-century Latin sources (some of 
which were recorded in southern Merovingian and Carolin- 
gian monasteries) record the names of the leaders of the 
early Muslim expeditions into Languedoc. The reports con- 
tained in the chronicles produced at Moissac, Aniane, and 
Fontenelle, as well as the Continuator of Fredegar, are 
identical, and this indicates the use of a common corpus 
material, perhaps produced in the eighth century, but 
which has not survived in its original Poms This 
account describes the occupation of Narbonne by “Sema, 
King of the Saracens3;” the taking of many captives by 
the Muslims, particularly children who were sent to al- 
Andalus; and the massacre of many men (presumably Visi- 
gothic or Gallo-Roman nobles and their retainers)./ 

"Sema" is clearly a Latin transliteration of the name 


of as-Samh Ibn Malik al-Khawlani, the amir of al-Andalus 


(with the definite article, here rendered "as," removed) .° 
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One of the earliest extant Latin sources which describes 


the capture of WNarbonne by as-Samh, the Mozarabic 
Chronicle of 754, calls as-Sanh "Zana ducem exercitum 


9 


Sarracenorun.” Jose Eduardo Lopez Pereira translates 


this as "Zama, general del ejercito sarraceno,” but as- 


Samah was far more than a mere commander; he was amir of 
the province of al-Andalus, 10 


The thirteenth-century Moroccan author Ibn “Idhari al- 


Marrakushi mistakenly identified the anir “uqba Ibn al- 


Hajjaj (734-40) as the conqueror or Narbonne ("it was he 
(‘Uqba] who conquered ‘Arbuna”).!! ‘“ugqba later invaded 


12 Ibn “Idhari's 


Francia as far as the Rhone River. 
chronology here was flawed as he was similarly nistaken 
about subsequent Muslim operations in Francia. 

Soon after gaining control of the city, the Muslims 
erected a mosque in Narbonne. We do not know precisely 
when the mosaque was erected, as no Arabic or Latin source 
records its construction. Archaeologists, however, have 
excavated the site, and we can recreate the appearance of 
the building. The mosque was attached to the Church of 
St.-Rustique, perhaps as the result of an accord reached 
by the Muslim governor of the city (an appointee of the 
amir of al-Andalus) and the archbishop of Narbonne. This 
is what had happened in Cordova, and it is possible that, 


typical of Muslim respect of Christian holy space, the 


Muslims of Narbonne allowed the Christians of the city to 
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keep most of the church for Christian worship, but wanted 
some of the church grounds for their own communal 
worship. 23 

A preliminary investigation of the site was undertaken 
in 1951, and was followed by an archaeological team led 
by Jean Lacam in 195214 Lacam's team unearthed six 
levels in the courtyard of the Madeleine, Cathedral of 
St.-Just. Traces of the mosque, along with other Muslin 
remains, were found on level four, dating from the eighth 
century. Although no minaret was found, the mihrab was 
still intact in a wall decorated with frescoes of un- 


15 the 


determined (althouga probabiy floral) motifs. 
mosque consists of a small oratory, a courtyard with 
porticoes anda fountain, placed at the center of the 
courtyard (the source of which was an old Roman reservoir 


y 16 


located to the north Lacam states that "This combi- 


nation of structures corresponds to ali the necessities 
of the religious rites of tsten.0t! 
Lacam found three Muslim tombs in the vicinity of the 
Mosque. Certain characteristics of the tombs indicate 
that they are unquestionably of Islamic design: the 
skeletons rest on their left sides, stretched out on 
pottery and brick fragments, and each skull is supported 
by a brick and turned towards the east (towards Mecca. in 


particular). The arms are folded across the chest of 


each skeletcn, and oval black stones are placed on each 
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chest (recaling the black stone embedded into the side of 
the Kasba at Mecca). 18 Each skeleton was placed under a 
protective domed structure.!9 These are undoubtedly the 
remains of high-ranking Arab officials stationed at 
Narbonne during the period of Muslim occupation. 

Marshall G. S. Hodgson wrote in The Venture of Islam 
(v. 2) that “The construction of the mosques reflected 
in a most direct manner the development of the Muslin 


0 20 The Muslims stayed in Narbonne for 


social order. 
forty years, and the construction of the mosque is an 
indication that they did not consider the city to be a 
temporary stop on their raids into the dar al- arb in 
the north. Rather, they incorporated the city and much 


of the adjoining littoral and hinterland into the dar 
al-Islan, just as they had transformed Visigothic Iberia 
into the province of al-Andalus. Some medieval Muslin 
authors debated whether Narbonne ('Arbuna) was, geogra- 
phically speaking, a part of al-Andalus.! This un- 
certainty resulted from both geographicai and political 
factors: the proximity of Narbonne to the Iberian penin-~ 
sula and the political union of Septimania and Iberia 
under the Visigoths and, later, under the Umayyads. 

Tae Huslims chose to build a mosque onto a church at 
Narbonne because they respected Christian holy space 


{this "respect,” however, sometimes led to the wholesale 


appropriation of Christian houses of worship, as in the 
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well-known cases cf St. John the Baptist in Damascus and 


of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople) 22 Mosque-building 
is an important step in the process of Islamization, a 
process involving the transplantation of Arabic/Islamic 
cultural forms onto a (usually) non-Arabic infra- 
stbeckunec” However, no formal procedure for the 
Islamization of a Christian city existed for the Muslims 
to follow at Narbonne. 

Emphasizing the importance of “legitimate particularity” 
in early Islam, Ignatz Goldziher wrote that "the forzasi 
elements of Islamic practice remained without any disci- 
pline for a considerable period of time ."24 Thus, the 
Muslims of Narbonne relied on their knowledge of what had 
happened in al-Andaius, and they knew of instances in 
which mosques had been constructed onto churches (Cordova 
is one obvious example). Dominique Sourdel calls the 
mosque "the first building” of every Islamic city, but he 
emphasizes in Medieval Islam the lack of uniformity in 
early mosque construction ("As a building, it could only 
depend on earlier traditions and customs.") .2> 

After securing Narbonne, as~Samh returned to al-Andalus, 
In the coming sonths he occupied himself with Andalusi 
affairs, such as internal improvements (the canal at 
Cordova, for example, was constructed during his reign) .26 
In 721, two years after the conquest of Narbonne, he led 


a Muslim force north from that city to Aquitaine. 
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As-Samh’s destination in 721 was the city of Toulouse, 
the former capital of the Visigoths which was now the 
capital of the independent prince Eudo, whose family had 
gradually succeeded in separating the principality from 
Frankish hegemony .2/ We can assume that as-Samh's in- 
tention was to take Eudo's capital just as he took Nar- 
bonne in 719. When the Muslims arrived before the city 
they were met by an Aquitanian force under Eudo’s command 
and bolstered by three sacred objects (sponges used at 
the papal altar in Rome), blessed by Pope Gregory II. 
Although this last detail comes from the account in the 
Liter Pontificalis, several other Latin sources used a 
common corpus of material for their accounts of the 
Battle of Toulouse. 2° 

We find the same account of the Battle of Toulouse in 
the chronicles produced at Moissac, Aniane, and Fon- 
tenelie, and in the Continuator of Fredegar and Paul the 
Deacon: the march of the Muslims to Toulouse and their 
adefeat by Eudo's combined Aquitanian and Frankish (per- 
haps mercenary) forces 29 Many Muslims are described as 
having perished by the sword in the Aquitanian victory, 
and as-Semh was among the casualties.30 Lévi-Provengal 
pointed out in a footnote that, according to Ibn “Idhari 
al-Marrakushi, as~Samh died earlier in battle with 
Christians at Tarrazona in al-Andalus.- Since the Latin 


sources, including the Mozarabic Chronicle of 754, attest 
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to the presence of as-Samh at Toulouse, we shall consider 


Tbn ‘Tahari to be mistaken here. 


3. ‘Anbasah and Muslim Activity in the Rhone Valiey 


As a result of the loss they suffered at Toulouse, the 
Muslims did not launch a similar expedition into Aqui- 
taine for over a decade. They did, however, expand into 
sections of the Languedoc region in the decade of the 
720s and they followed the Rhéne River northwards into 
Burgundy. ‘Anbasah Ibn Suhaym al-Kalbi was appointed 
as the successor of as-Samh after about one year, and 
in 724 he initiated an aggressive policy against the 
renaining Septimanian Visigothic garrisons located at 
Carcassonne and Nimes .32 Although these garrisons 
posed no strategic threat to the Muslims of Narbonne 
Cand certainly not to al-Andalus either), the position 
of the Muslims with regard to the Aquitanians would be 
Strengthened by the possession of the forts in these two 
towns. . | 

The Annals of Aniane and the Chrornicie of Moissac, 
apparentiy preserving material not included in the pre- 
viously-nentioned corpus of Latin evidence used by a 
number of sources in common, record that in 724 ("five 
years after [the Muslim conquest of Narbonne]"), "Anbissa 


33 


King of the Saracens," attacked Languedoc. The account 


states that Carcassonne was stormed and occupied 
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by ‘'Anbasah's forces ("Ambissa” is a Latin translitera- 


tion of ‘Anbasah), and that Wines was taken shortly 
thereafter, with hostages (presumably Visigoths) being 
sent to Barcelona.-* 

Al-Maqqari preserved an Arabic account of the Muslin 
conquest of Carcassonne (Qarqashuna), the author of 
which he did not mention. 35 Curiously, no Arabic source 
records the capture of Nines. Al-Maqqari. describes the 
taking of seven large silver columns from Carcassonne’s 
main church py the WMusiims, but even though he was 
writing about an event which occurred before any 
Frankish-Arab contacts occurred, he said that the church 
was called Shant Mariyya [Santa Maria], “in the style of 
the Franks." 36 The Pakistani military scholar A. I. 
Akram apparently misread the text when he wrote that the 
seven columns were taken from Narbonne. >! 

Although al-Maqqari stated that Musa led the expedition 
to Carcassonne, many scholars have emphasized the 
historicity of the Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of 
Moissac here, and A. Molinier wrote in his commentary on 
Devic and Vaissette's Histoire générale du Languedoc 
(v.2) that al-Maqqari's entire account of the capture of 
Carcassonne is "more or less doubtful,” even the taking 
of the seven columns .-° In any event, the Muslims held 


Carcassonne and Nines for about a decade, using them as 


bases for further expansion up the Rhone valley. 
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After the conquest of Nines, the towns of the Rh@ne 


valley were exposed to the army of ‘Anbasah. Al-Maqqari 
reports that, following the capture of Narbonne ('Arbuna) 
the Muslins took "the rock of Avignon (sakbra * Abinyun " 
and "the fortress of Lyon (hign Lughun), in the Rhone 


9 In 734 the Christian leader 


valley (wadi. Rudanah)."° 
Maurontius of Arles entered into an alliance with the 
Muslin amir Yusuf Ibn “Abd ar-Rahman, which resulted in 
the Muslim occupation of a number of Rhone valley towns, 
including Avignon (see Chapter Three below for a more 
extensive diccussion). 

These events are recorded in a number of Latin monastic 
chronicles and charters, many of which were analyzed by 
Charles Pellat in a short article entitled "Les Sarrasins 
en Avignon."*9 ~ Peilat believes that, in spite of the 
Latin documentary evidence attesting to a military en- 
counter at Avignon and the resulting Muslim pillage of 
the town, the Muslins entered Avignon without a battle.4l 
This is probably the case in 736-37 when Yusuf Ibn “apd 
ar-Rahman and Maurontius contracted their alliance. 
However, a number of Latin sources attest to the move- 
nebt of the Muslims up the Rhone valley in 725 (under 
"Anbasah). It is quite likely that the Muslims passed 
through Avignon and Lyon in 725 on the way to their 


destination of Autun. 
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The Chronicle of Moissac and the Annals of Aniane both 
contain the same report that on 22 August, 725, the 
Huslims quite literally destroyed Autun, and captured a 
greet deal of treasure in the process which they took 
back to avanaavae,(- Autun's main churches, 

St. Nazaire and St. Jean, were burned by the Muslims and 
the neighboring Monastery of St. Martin was similarly 
attacked (and presumably plundered) in this éxpadieren. © 
According to the important near-contemporary chronicler 
of these events, Bishop Isidore of Beja, ‘Anbasah'’s raids 
up the Rhone were so successful that the amount of silver 
arriving in al-Andalus as plunder from the north doubled 
at this time. “4 Although 'Anbasah is not mentioned as 
the leader of the 725 raid to Autun in the Latin monastic 
chronicles, it is probable that he led the Muslim force 
further up the Rhone from Nimes. 

Several local traditions from Burgundy and the Franche 
Compté region might reflect Further Muslim penetration 
during this expedition. Jean Mabillon and the Maurists 


preserved some texts in the Acta Sanctorum Ordinis Sancti 


Benedicti which describe the massacre of monastic 
ccmmunities at Besangon, Luxeuil, and Sens by individuals 
traditionally considered to be Muslins. “> This identi- 


fication can be problematic, however, as the accounts 


were written down several centuries after the alleged 
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events (and equally plausible identifications of the 


marauders with the Vandals or the Magyars were advanced 
by Joseph T. Reinaud) .46 In any event, such activity 
would not be nth ovactevietne os the Muslims during 
their 725 expedition. 

"Anbasah died unexpectedly in 725, and in the five-year 
power struggle in al-Andalus that resulted, none of the 


amirs diverted their resources to a costiy and dangerous 


expedition up the RhOne as ‘Anbasah had done. MWNarbonne, 
of course, was stiii controlled by the Muslims, and the 
forts of Nines and Carcassonne were still in Muslin 
hands, as well. 

From a strategic point of view, Narbonne was the most 
important base in Languedoc, and in the decade of the 
720s no Christian leader, not even Eudo of Aquitaine, was 
capable of challenging the Muslims for control of that 
city. The fortress of Carcassonne was lssstc2d sca the 
frontier between Muslim territory in Languedoc and Eudo’s 
Aquitanian principality. Its ramparts were reinforced 
by the Muslims when they took it in 724 and it served as 
a definite landmark and barrier on a border which vas, 
on the whole, not clearly delineated. In the east, if 
continuous occupation of Avignon, Lyon, and Autun was 
untenable because lines of supply and communication fron 


a 
Narbonne were stretched too thinl,, tae fort at Hlases 
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was still held by the Muslims and no Christian leader in 


the vicinity was capable of contesting the Muslims for 
possession of it. 

Fron nines, the Muslims extended their influence north 
to the Ardeche basin, a tributary of the Rhone which 
stretches west into the upper Languedoc region. The 
evidence for this influence is a substantial number of 
place-names in th region derived from European names for 


the Muslims (Saracen and Moor). The sites so-named are 


both towns and rural districts. The most feasable posi- 
tion is that these place-names date from the early eighth 
century, as in subsequent phases of expansion into 
Francia the Muslims concentrated their activities in 
other regions, far from the Ardéche. Certainly, after 
the Franks extended their influence down the Rhone in 
the third decade of the eighth century, it would have 
been difficult for the Muslims to operate in this area, 
particularly after they lost Narbonne to the Franks in 
759 (and, as shall be discussed more fully in Chapter 
Three, the purpose of the Frankish expedition down the 
Rhone in 737 was ostensibly to push the Muslims fron 
the region). 

The "Islamic" place-names of the Ardéche have only 
been examined in depth by one scholar, Jean Lacam, who 


utilized little-known nineteenth-century monographs and 
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unpublished manuscripts produced in the vicinity of the 


Ardéche in Les Sarrazins dans le haut moyen age francais?! 


Lacam concludes that these names are evidence of camps 
set up by the Muslims circa 734-36 when they occupied 
Avignon (under Yusuf Ibn “abd ar-Rahman), for the pur- 
pose protecting their position in the town 28 
The place-names are invariably attached to strategic 
positions such as centrally-located mountain peaks, 
which is the case of Sarraziniére, the northern-most 
of the sites (located on the Rhone, north of Tournon). 
The southern-most site is the town of Roquemaure, lo- 
cated on the west bank of the Rhone, approxinately one- 
third of the way to the Ardéche from Avignon. The high- 
est concentration of such names is in the immediate vi-~ 
cinity of the Ardtche. Here, Lacam has isolated the 
Mournégre, Morelle, and three sites called Sarrasins, as 


well as a tributary of the Rhdéne called Rieu Mouren, and 


a town called Peciewsuees 

The number of place-names in the Ardeche, however, is 
far greater than Lacam recognized. The most comprehen- 
sive list cf these names is found in Pierre Charrié's 
Dictionnaire topographique du departement de L'Ardéche, 
in which a total of twenty-nine sites whose names are 


50 
clearly derived from Saracen and Moor are identified. 
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Charrie offers no explanation for the preponderance of 


"Islamic”™ place-names in the Ardéche. It is highly 
unlikely that they could date from the period after 
the Franks established themselves in the Rhone valley, 
as all traces of the Muslim presence in the Rhone were 
pushed out by the Franks in 737, and subsequent waves 
of Muslim expansion into Francia were not dircted 
towards this area. The names must, therefore, date 
from the time when the Muslims had a nearby base, 
namely 724-37, when they occupied Nimes. 

The sites received their “Islamic” designations by 
the local populace because each site was associated by 
the indigenous inhabitants with the Muslius (whom they 
identified as “Moors” or “Saracens"). Considerine that 
the names are attached to strategically-located sites, 
and that ruins of fortifications have been found at 
many of them, the place-names clearly mark military 
positions. These were held by the Muslims for a length 
of time which cannot be ascertained with precision due 
to lacunae in the documentary sources, but which un- 
questionably lay between 724 (when the Muslims took 
Wines) and 737 (when they were expelled from the Rhone 
valley). 

Another set of place-names of this type exists on 


the western slopes cf the Massif Central. Located in 
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the lower Auverge region are several sites whose names 


are derived from Moor: the towns Mauriac and Maurs, and 


the river Maronne. These sites received their “Islamic” 
designations because they were militarily-significant 
positions associated with the Muslims by the indigenous 
inhabitants! No documentary source refers to Muslin 
activity in this area, but the designation of these sites 
for the Muslims may date from the same period as the 
Ardéche sites 22 The Muslims certainly possessed the 
capacity to temporarily hold positions in the lower 
Auvergne, considering the northern extent of their raids 
into Burgundy in 725, and it is not unlikely that the ~ 
Muslims attempted flanking manouevers against Eudo of 
Aquitaine from Narbonne and their bases on the Rhone. 

At the end of the decade of the 720s Eudo was still 
firmly entrenched in his capital of Toulouse, and the 
Muslims nad not yet come into contact with the regular 
Mersvingian Frankish army. The raids of ‘Anbasah, how- 
ever, opened up new hunting grounds to the Muslims, and 
it is from these predatory activities that knowledge of 
northern Francia was derived by the Arabs. Burgundy 
(Burjan to the Arabs) was depicted as a distinct area 
of the dar al-Berb in the corpus of Islamic geographical 


literature produced by the so-called "Classical School" 


53 


centered in Baghdad and certain central Asian cities 
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Using the lessons they learned in the 720s as 2 guide, 


the Muslims of al-Andalus prepared a different strategy 
against their northern enemies in the early years of 


the next decade. 
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NOTES 


1. See the "Notice sur al-Makkari” in R. Dozy, G. Dugat, 
L. Krehl, and W. Wright, eds. Analectes sur l"histoire 


et_la 1itteratune des Araves d’Espagne par al-—Makkari 
(Amsterdam, 1967), t. 1, PD. xix-xxvi. 
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III. FROM THE EXPEDITION OF ‘SARD AR-RAHMAN THROUGH THE 
FALL OF NARBONNE 


L. Introduction 


Amir "Anbagah died in 725 following his daring opera- 
tions in the Rhone valley. The advance positions held by 
the Muslims in the Ardeche and the Massif Central were 
Probably abandoned during the five years of political 
uncertainty in al~Andalus which followed his death. 
Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Nimes were stil held by the 
Muelims at this time, and Muslim military activity in 


Francia resumed after seven years, when an expedition 


was launched by amir “abd ar-Rahman. 

The invasion of “Abd ar-Rahman has long held a promi- 
bEecaiise He pene- 
trated the regnum Francorum and engaged the Merovingian 


major domus Charles Martel in the famous Battle of Tours/ 


Poitiers. His principal destination, however, like that 
of as-Samh, was Eudo’s Aquitanian principaiity. After 


“aba 


decisively defeating the Aquitanians at Bordeaux, 
ar-Rahman pushed onto the Frankish realm, where he 
planned to sack the wealthy shrine of St. Martin at 
Tours. His force was intercepted, however, by the 


Frankish army before arriving at Tours. The resulting 


battle has been greatly misunderstood by historians, 
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some of whom have exaggerated its importance to Western 
civilization, and some of whom have underestimated its 
signficance. In any event, the Battle of Tours/Poitiers 
did not end Muslim expansion into seuthwestern Francia, 
as many historians have written. Musiim activity in 
this area resumed only two years later, and ended when 
the Muslims lost Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Nines. 


2. “Aba ar-Rabman'’s Invasion of Aquitaine and the 
Defeat of Eudo 


After ‘Anbasah died in 725, six amirs followed him in 
rapid succeesion. Some of the Muslins of northern Iberia 
separated themselves from the Unsyyad province of 
al-Andalus during the five-year period (725-30) in which 
the Andalusi leadership was chiefly occupied with an in- 
ternal power struggle. The Languedocian Muslims were 
likely affected by the confugion in al-Andalus, as well, 
although it is not apparent that they wished to break 
with the Unayyad provinces A Berber leader based at 
Llivia in Cerdagne, however, named Munusa, id indeed 
wish to assert his independence from al-Andalus. To 
this end, he contrected an alliance in 729 with Prince 
Eudo of Aquitaine in order to strengthen his position. 


Michel Rouche suggests that the treaty between Munusa 


and Evdo was similar to the treaties of capitulation 
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signed by Visigothic Christian leaders during the Muslin 


invasion of the Visigothic Kingdon.” 

Eudo kad earlier entered into an alliance with the 
Merovingian Franks, and some Frankish chroniclers noted 
that Eudo's alliance with Munusa was viewed by the 
Merovingian major domus Charles as an attempt to abrogate 
the Frankish-Aquitanian treaty (although this is by no 
means Sertninic Both Munusa and Eudo, however, soon 
paid for their alliance. The Frankish army invaded 
Aquitaine on two separate occasions in 731, capturing 
a great deal of booty and decisively humbling Eudo.> 

The principal Latin source for the alliance, the 
Mozarabic Chronicle of 754, describes that Eudo's 
daughter was given in marriage to Munusa to solidify 
the aliaences According to this account, the amir 
of al-Andalus soon invaded the region held by Munusa, 
causing the rebellious Berber to commit suicide (and 
Eudo'’s unfortunate daughter was sent along with the 
severed head of Munusa to Damascus) .’ Some of this 
story is corroborated by al-Maqqari, who writes that 
"“al-Haythaz Ibn “ubayid ai-Kinani attacked the land of 
Munusa and conquered it...he [al-Haythan] died in the 
year 113 [730]."8 Despite his success against Munusa, 
al-Haythas’s tenure as amir of al-Andalus was short- 


lived, and he was unable to decisively suppress the 
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desire for independence on the part of northern Andalusi 
Muslins. The border region between al-Andalus and the 
Principality of Aquitaine remained a problem for the 
Umayyad leadership for decades after Munusa's defeat. 

The power struggle in al-Andalus resolved itself in 730 
when SAbd ar-Rahman Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ghafiqi became 
amir. “ana ar-Rahman was determined to straighten out 
the uncertain political situation along his northers 
border, and he quickly prepared an expedition aimed at 
Aquitaine, to ensure that the Aquitanian prince would 
no longer be capable of tempting northern Andalusi 
Muslims from the Umeyyad fold. Rather than being terely 
a raid for plunder in the dar al-Harb, or an attempt to 
conquer the entire Christian world, the northern expedi- 
tion of “Abd ar-Rahman was designed to eliminate the 
strategic threat that Eudo of Aquitaine posed to the 
Andalusi Muslims. 

“aba ar~Rahman set off in 732, marching in a north- 
western direction through the Pyrenses at the Roncevaux 
Pass. A decade earlier, as-Samh took the most direct 
route from Narbonne to the Aquitanian capital at Toulouse 
Undoubtedly “abd ar-Rahman’s decision to take a north- 
western route in 732 was partly based on the knowledge 
that as-Samh had failed before the walls of Toulouse. 


It is also possible that “Abd ar-Rahman did not trust 
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the ioyalty of the Muslims in the vicinity of HWarbonne. 


Given the fact that north Iberian Muslims rebelled from 
the Umayyad province under Munusa prior to 732, “abd ar- 
Rahman may have been aware that the Muslims of Narbonne 
would not be particularly cooperative when he passed 
through with his army. 

The expedition is recorded in a number of Latin and 
Arabic sources and both types of sources distinguish 
between two phases in the invasion: the Muslim drive 
to Bordeaux, resulting in the defeat of Eudo’s Aquitanian 
army, and the Muslim drive towards Tours, resulting in 
the defeat of “Aba &r~-Rahsan's army by tke Franks between 
Poitiers and Tours. According to the earliest Arabic 
source for the campaign, the Futuh Misr of Ibn Sabd al- 
Hakan (ca. 803-71), ‘Abd ar-Rahman set off on the mili- 
tary expedition against "the most distant enemies of al- 
Andalus” because "he was a virtuous man."? He gained 
a swift and decisive victory over Eudo's army before 
Bordeaux and then sacked the city. Ibn ‘SAbd al-Hakan 
reports that “aba ar-Rahman “took a great deal of 


booty,” including gem- and pearl-encrusted golden 


objects. 


The destruction of Bordeaux is described in the pre- 
viously-mentioned common corpus of material found in 


two Latin monastic chronicles composed in the niath 
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century; the Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of 
Moissac, as well as the Chronicle of Fredegar. The 
Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of Moissac contain 
the same text, and call ©Abd ar-Rahman "Abderaman, the 
King of Spain.” According to this account, “abd ar- 
Rahman marched "with a large army of Sarcens” from Pan- 
plona through the Pyrenees, and occupied Bordeaux. Eudo 
then gathered his army to meet the Muslims on the banks 
of the Dordogne, across the Garonne, apparently arriving 
too late to save Bordeaux. ‘1 Confusing “and ar-Rahman 
with Munusa, the Chronicie of Fredexssr reports that Eudo 
lured the Muslims north as the result of an alliance 
between the Ander ued Must ia and the Aquitanian prince 
(who here receives the less illustrious title of duke). 
The Chronicle of Fredegar states that Bordesux’s churches 
were burned and its inhabitants slain by the Muslims.!4 

The resulting Battle of Bordeaux is recorded in the 
Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of Moissac, which 
contain the same account: the Aquitanian army was de- 
cisively defeated and incurred many casualties, causing 


Eudo to flee north into the Frankish Kingdon. | The 


Mozarabic Chronicle of 754 also mentions the Battle of 


Bordeaux, and states that the Aquitanian casualties in 
the encounter were so high that "only God knows how many 


died and [simply] vanishea."* 
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3. The March to Tours and the Invasion of the Frankish 
Kinedor 

Following their victory over Eudo‘’s arny, the Muslins 
adavnced through Aquitaine, hoping to catch Eudo. The 
Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of Moissac describe 
the general depredations that attended the Muslim advance 
northwards through Aquitaine, and the Mozarabic Chronicle 
of 754 mentions that the Muslims specifically destroyed 
“palaces” (i.e., "fForts") and burned churches on the way, 
in the likely anticipation that they were eliminating 
future sites of resistance and demoralizing the eneny. 15 
The Chronicle of Fredegar reports that the Muslims speci- 
fically targeted the Church of St. Hilary in Poitiers for 
immolation on their northward advance. 16 At some peint 
in the campaign, the Muslims became aware of the exist- 
ence of the wealthy shrine of St. Martin at Tours, and 
they intended to sack it. The large amount of plunder 
taken at Bordeaux described by Ibn Sabd al-Hakam was un- 
doubtedly being continually enlarged by the Muslims in 
Aquitaine (for example, at Poitiers), and this added 
weight probably slowed their progress. 

Eudo had in the meantime managed to alert the Mero- 


vingian major @emus Charles of the Muslim threat, and 


Charles assembled the Frankish army to meet “Abd ar- 


Rahman’s force before it reached Tours. From Charles’ 
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perspective, the Muslims were not only threatening to 
damage or destroy the Ffankish Kingdom's most sacred 
Shrine (and also one of the greatest in ali Latin 
Christendom), but “and ar-Rahman was challenging the 
integrity of the regnum Francorum. As major domus of 
the Merovingian Kingdom, and the strongest and most 
charismatic of its princes in an age when the Mero- 
vingian “Long-Haired Kings” were said to have become 
"Do-Nothing Kings,” it was natural that Charles would 
be the man to lead the Frankish army in the field 
against the Muslins. 

The resulting battle between Charles and “nbd ar- 
Rahman is described in a large number of Latin and 
Arabic sources. Ibn “Abd al-Hakam refers to the north- 
ward extension of “Abd ar-Rahmcn’s operation into the 
Frankish Kingdom as a separate campaign: “He then led 
another military expedition against the Franks."l? 

Ibn “Aba al-Hakam continues: "He went out as a ghazi, 
and he [and his companions] were martyred for the 
faith." > The greatest medieval Arabic nistoniany 
'I22 ad-Din Ibn al~Athir (1160-1233), writes of the 
battle in his annalistic history of the world, al-Kamil 
fi_'t-Ta'rikh. Like Ibn “Abd al-Hakan, Ibn al-Athir 
writes that “Abd ar-Rahman went out ghaziyan ("going 


out as a ghazi") into the land of the Pesakac 7 
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When one is described as a ghazi in Islamic iiterature 


one can either te engaged in a border war for Islan waged 
against “infidele," cr engaged in simple piratical raids, 
a continuation of the ancient Bedouin practice of brig- 


andage into the Islamic era.20 


One can imagine that 
both aspects of the ghazi ethic were present in “apd ar~ 
Rahman's army, and both Ibn “abd al~Hakam and Ibn al- 
Athir describe Pana ar-Rahman as a sincere, just Muslin 2! 
Again following Ihn “and al-Hekss, Ibn al-Athir writes 
that “ana ar-Rahman and his companions died in the battle 
as shuhada*i, “martyrs for the faith."22 

This idea is reiterated by the thirteenth-century 
Moroccan author Ibn “Idhari al-Marrakushi, who mentioned 
the battle in his history of the Maghrib, al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib £1 Akhbar al-Meshrib. According to Ibn “Tahari, 
Cand ar-Rahman and many of his men found martyrdom on the 
balat ash~Shuhada‘i ("the path of the martyrs").73This 
balat, or “path,” was identified by Lévi-Provengal and 
others with the Roman road connecting Poitiers and toupes” 

The Franks intercepted the Muslime on thie road a short 
distance from Poitiers, at a site known as Houssais-la- 
bataille. The details of the encounter, herein called 
the Battle of Tours/Poitiers, are exclusively contained 


in Latin sources, as the Arabic sources are silent on 


the specific events of the battle. The Annals of Aniane 
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and the Chronicle of Moissac contian the same account: 


Charles and his large army met the Muslims in suburbio 
Pictavensi ("in the vicinity of Poitiers") and defeated 
them in a great siaughter, driving the survivors back 
to ai-andalwas™ The Chronicle of Fredegar ccntains a 
more substantial account of the battle: the Franks killed 
“abd ar-Rahman in the operation and overran the tents of 
the Muslin camp, presumably to recapture the treasure 
that had been taken from the Aquitanian cnuvehees 

The Mozarabic Chronicle of 754 describes the battle in 
greater detail than any other Latin or Arabic source: 
the Franks drew themselves into a large infantry square, 
so that they were “like an immovable wall” and a 
Welacier."</ The Muslins threw themselves at the 
Frankish square in fruitless attempts to break the forma- 
tion, and many Muslims were cut down by the Frankish 
swordenen. 7° The Muslim assauit, however, ceased when 
night fell. The discipline and resolve of the Franks was 
apparently too much for the Muslims, as Frankish scouts 
aiscovered on the following morning that the Muslim camp 


had been abandoned in haste during the night, with a 


great deal of plunder having been left behind in the 
29 


tents. 
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Neither the Mozarabic Chronicle nor the Chronicle of 
Fredegar date the battle, but the event is recorded sub 
&nno 732 in the Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle of 
Moissac. The battle is also recorded in brief notices 
in several other monastic chronicles. The Annals of 
St. Asand report sub anno 732: Karlus bellum habuit 
contra Saracinos iacmenea oot The Annales 
Petaviani are more specific, as die sabbato is added 
to the same account. > Both the Annals of Lorsch and 
the Annals of Alamannia report sub anno 732: Karolus 
Pugnavit contra Saracenos die sabbato ad Pectavis. >“ 
Thus, there is a concensus in most of the Latin sources 
that the battle occurred on a Saturday in October, 732. 

Two of the Arabic sources also place the battle in 732. 
Although he does not mention his sources, Ibn al-Athir 
writes in al-Kamil that some Arabic chroniclers had 
placed the battle in 113 A.H. (731 A.D.), but that 
114 A.H. (732 A.D.) is the correct date.” Ibn “Idhari 
states in the first part of al-Bayan that the battle 
occurred in 115 A.H. (733 A.D.), but he corrects the date 
in the second part of his work to Ramadan 114 (October- 
November 732 A.D.).°4 Considering this evidence, Lévi- 
Provengal argued for a date between October 25 and Octo- 


ber 31, 732, and Michel Rouche has argued specifically 


for October 25, 732.>> 
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&. The Historiography of the Battle of Tours/Poitiers 


The Battle of Tours/Poitiers has long occupied a promi- 
nent position in Western historiography. The Continuator 
of Fredegar wrote that Charles won the battle Christo 


auxiliante © Eight centuries later, other clerical 


authors, the Bollandists, emphasized the miraculous 
nature of Charles" victory in their writings. 37 Begin- 
ning in the eighteenth century, however, non-clerical 
authors began to exaggerate the significance of the 
battle. Edward Gibbon, for example, wrote in 1776: 


A victorious line of march had been prolonged 
above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibraltar 
to the bank of the Loire; the repetition of an 
equal space would have carried the Saracens to 
the confines of Poland and the Highlands of Scot- 
land; the Rhine is not nore impassable than the 
Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet night 
have sailed without a naval combat into the 
mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the interpretation 
of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, and her pupils might demonstrate to 
a circumcised people the sanctity and truth of 
the revelation of Muhammad. 3% 


Similarly, M. Guizot and Madame Guizot De Witt wrote 
in 1869: 
it was a struggle between East and West, South and 

North, Acia and Europe, the Gospel and the Koran; and 
we now say, on a general consideration ¢f events, 
Peoples, and ages, that the civilization of the world 
depended on it. 
Ernest Mercier provided the first objective assessment 


of the battle in an 1878 article, and Leon Levillain and 


Charles Samarin first attempted (unsuccessfully) to 
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scientifically locate the site of the battle in a 1938 


40 Maurice Mercier and Andre Seguin produced 


article. 
the first monograph devoted entirely to the battle in 
1944, entitled Charles Martel et la bataille de Poitiers 
in which Latin and Arabic sources were used compara- 
tively.41 In a 1955 article entitled "Localisation et 
datation de la premiere victoire remportee par Charles 
Martel contre les musuimanes,” Michel Baudet provided an 
inaccurate chronology for “Abd ar-Rahman’s invasion 
“idhari's 


(having utilized the first part of Ibn 
al-Bayan, but not the second part). 42 

Much of the previous work on the battle has focused on 
the invasion of “Abd ar-Rahman in isolation from earlier 
or subsequent Muslim invasions of Francia, and collec- 
tively has implicitly or explicitly referred to the in- 
evitability of the extension of “abd ar-Rahman's opera~ 
tion into the regnum Francorum from Aquitaine. The 
threat which Eudo posed to the security of al-Andalus, 
however, as a potential ally of dissatisfied northern 
Andalusi Muslims was of concern to Saba SpcRGnasni and 
the expedition of 732 intended to eliminate this threat. 
The example of Munusa's rebellion from the Gkeppaae and 
his alliance with Eudo in 729 was in the forefront of 


Sand ar~-Rakman's mind when he became amir of al-Andalus 


in 730, and his invasion of Aquitaine was a strategic 


move to secure his northern frontier. 
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Lued on by the promise of plunder and by a desire to 
catch Eudo, as well as a desire to defeat more foes of 
Islan, Saba ar~Rahman extended his campaign towards the 
regnum Francorum. His invasion was neither simply a 
raid nor part of a grand scheme to conquer all Christen- 
dom; it was a failed attempt to eliminate a strategic 
threat located north of the Andalusi border. Moreover, 
the battle did not decide the outcome of the Christian- 
Muslim struggle in Francia. Rather, it brought a deter- 
mined new participant into the field of combat, the 
Frankish army, which soon bore the brunt of a renewed 
Muslim invasion only a few years after Charles won the 
Battle of Tours/Poitiers and earned himself the title 


Kartel ("Hammer”™). 


5. The Muslims in Languedoc to the Fall of Narbonne 


Following the Battle of Tours/Poiters, southern Francia 
was relatively peaceful for two years, with Eudo swearing 
loyalty to the Merovingians and being reinstalled as the 
Prince of Aquitaine. It was his responsibility to ensure 
that the Muslims would not be a threat to the Frankish 
Kingdor. We conclude that the Muslims were removed 
from Carcassonne and Nimes during this period by the 
Franks in the consolidation process that inevitably 


followed the Battle of Tours/Poitiers. 
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The Muslim military governor (wali) of Marbonne in 734, 


Yusuf Ibn SAbd ar-Rahman, soon decided, however, to pur- 
sue an expansionist policy at the expense of the 
Christians in the north. This policy was carried out 
independently from al-Andalus, and it signals the depar- 
ture of Narbonne fros the Andalusi political wainstrean, 
but not an open revolt similar to that of Munusa.’? 

The Andalusi Muslims were in no position to rein in the 
Languedocian Muslims at this time, and Yusuf Ibn “abd 


ar-Rahman exercised his military powers as wali on his 


own initiative, and not in the name of the Umayyad antes 
He contracted an alliance in 734 with Duke Maurontius of 
Arles, in which the Muslims of Narbonne were invited to 
occupy some important Languedocian towns (some of which 
were previously held or sacked by the Muslims). 

This expansion is described exclusively in Latin 
sources, such as the Annals of Aniane and the Chronicle 
of Moissac: Yusuf crossed the Rhone in 735 and conquered 
Arles, and for four years the Muslims devastated and de- 
populated the region of ieice. It is doubtful that 
Maurontius would have wished the wholesale annexation of 
Arles by the Muslims of Narbonne, but he undoubtedly 
urged the Muslims to advance northwards in the Rhone 
valley at the expense of the Franks and their allies. 


This. expansion is documented: by the Chronicle of Fredegar‘ 
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Maurontius (called dolo et fraude by the Continuator) 


urged the Muslims to occupy Avignon and devastate the 


46 Charles Pellat writes that the Muslin 


countryside. 
occupation of Avignon in this peried (736-37) was not 
necessarily a hostile one, that the leaders of the city, 
like Maurontius, preferred to use the Muslims as allies 
in their attempt to separate themselves from Frankish 
hegemony .¢/ The Muslims moved north from Avignon as 
far as Lyon, and established themselves at this time in 
many Rhone valley towns, including Nines, Agde, and 
Béziers.48 

Eudo died in 735, having been unable to stop the first 
steps toward the Muslim expansion into the Languedocian 
towns. Following his death, Charles directly occupied 
Aquitaine. In their northward movement, however, the 
Muslims were challenging Frankish allies and they were 
coming dangerously close to the Frankish Kingdon. 
Thus, Charles decided in 737 to march south in the 
Rhone valley and push the Muslims from the region, 
which he assumed to be a natural Frankish sphere of 
influence. The Frankish army successfully assaulted 
each of the RhOne valley towns held by the Muslims, 
and razed then. The Chronicle of Fredegar reports 
that Charles sent his brother Childebert ahead to block 


Avignon, and when Charles arrived, siege-works were 
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erected and plans made to storm the city 0? The task of 
storming the city was undertaken vigorously and loudly by 
by the Frankish warriors, who rapidiy attained their ob- 

jective and massacred the Muslin defenders?” 

The same fate befell Nimes, Agde, and Béziers>! This 
activity is noted by several other monastic chronicles. 
The Annals of St. Amand report sub anno 737: Karolus 
iterum bellum habuit contra Sarecinos 2“ The Annales 


Petaviani include in Gozia to this account, also entered 


sub anno 737, locating the activity in former Visigethic 
53 


territory. Charles marched all the way to the walls 
of Narbonne in 737, and he besieged the city. The siege 
is described in depth in the Chronicle of Fredegar: 
Charles ordered that assault devices be constructed and 
that massive defense works be created to ensure the pro- 


tection of his men during a long siegeo4 The Umayyad 


amir oz al-Andalus, ‘Uqba Ibn al-Hajjaj (734-40), then 


sent an army to the aid of Yusuf and the Muslims of 
Narbonne under the command of “Umar Ibn Khalid, whom 
tne Franks defeated at Aude in a savage battle on the 


Berre River. 


Charles, however, was unable to take 
Narbonne from Yusuf, and the Muslims continued to use 
the city as a base of operations against the Franks for 


several decades subsequent to the battle on the Berre. 
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Suqba personally commanded a force in 740 whose objec- 
tive, according to Ibn “Idhari, was “the land of 


56 tpn “Tahari reports that “Uqba was killed, 


*Ifranja.” 
"along with those [Muslim warriors] who were with hin, 
on the balat ash-Shuhada‘i.">/ The Muslims were un- 
able after the defeat of “uaba to successfully nount 
another assault northwards into Frankish territory. The 
Muslins of al-Andalus faced a number of internal diffi- 
culties in the mid-750s as a result of the “Abbasid revo- 
lution in the East, as well as an external threat fron 
King Alfonso I of the eAuetss in 747, the Muslims 
of Narbonne even tried, unsuccessfully, to break fron 
al-Andalus.” As a result, the Andalusi Muslins fatefully 
decided that Narbonne, rebellious and vulnerable to the 
Franks, was expendable. 

North of the Pyrenees, a revolution occurred in 751 
which was as important to the fate of Narbonne as that 
of the “Abbasids in “traq: the election and anointment 
of Charles Martel'’s son Pepin III "the Short” as King of 
the Franks. This signals the beginning of the Carolin- 
gian dynasty (so-named for Charles), a dynasty which 
vigorousy persued wars of conquest against the Muslims 
of al-Andalus (particularly under Pepin's son Charle- 
magne) .°° Pepin made a treaty in 752 with Ansemundas 


(who was said to have been a noble of Visigothic 
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background), which essentially gave the Franks control 
of Nines, Agde, Béziers, and Maguelone. Thig event 
sealed tne fate of Narbonne, as it was a sign that the 
Christians of the Rhone valley were weary of Muslin 
domination and preferred to come under the hegemony of 
the Franks. The Christians of Narbonne also became 
weary of Muslim rule at this time, and the city's Visi- 
gothic inhabitants somehow managed to contact the Franks 
and aid Pepin’s plan to conquer this last Muslim base 
north of the Pyrenees. 

The capture of the city by Pepin is literally shrouded 
in mystery, as no source mentions the details of the 
Frankish conquest. The Chronicle of Moissac, however, 


mentions it sub anno 7596! Curiously, Einhard, the 


biographer of Charlemagne, mentions the battle fought by 
Charles Martel and the Muslins on the Berre River in 737 
but negiects the conquest of Narbonne by pesime- The 
great Baghdadi historian and geographer al-Mas‘udi 
mentions the Frankish conquest of Narbonne in passing 
two centuries later in his Muruj adh-Dhahab wa Ma Sadin 
al-Jawahir, but for the most part, Muslim authors are 
indifferant to the fate of the Muslims of Narbonne, as 


were the Umayyad amirs who virtually abandoned it to 


the Franks 63 
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IV. AN EEA OF SHIFTING DOMINANCE 
iL. Charlemsene’s Spernish March 


For three centuries following the capture of Narbonne 
by the Franks, the Umayyads of al-Andalus faced strategic 
difficulties on their northern borders. This border 
region, characterized by William Montgomery Watt as "a 
no-man'’s land,” was sparsely-inhabited by wilaeiie sna 
independent-minded Muslims and Christians, none of whom 
had a desire to live under Umayyad domination.- During 
the reign of Charlemagne (768-814), the Carolingian court 
became aware that the instability of this environment 
could be used to Frankish advantage, and that the policy 
of resistance to the Muslims in Francia followed by 
Charles Martel and Pepin could be extended into Iberia. 
In order to justify a prolonged offensive against the 
Umayyads, the Carolingian court made it clear that it 
wished to liberate Spanish Christians from Muslin domi- 
nation. 

Correspondence between Pope Hadrian I and Charlemagne 
as early as 776 indicates that the Frankish king was con- 
cerned about the sale of Christian slaves to “the un- 
speakable race of Saracens." 2 Two years later, Charle- 
magne commenced the first of twelve campaigns against the 


Umayyads. A body of evidence strongly indicates that 


Se eS Re, eee 
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Charlemagne's objective was the liberation of Spanish 
Christians from Islamic rule. Charlemagne stated, for 
example, in his epistle to the Adoptionist archbishop of 
Toledo (Elipand) and other bishops, dated 794, that he 
"prayed for [Spanish Christians] and waited for the 
opportunity to liberate [then]."° Similarly, later 


passages recorded in the Vita of Louis the Pious ex- 


Piicitly state that Charlemagne’s goal was to free the 
Church in Iberia.? Moreover, in 799, anticipating the 
conversion of the Muslims following a decisive victory 
over the Umayvad armies, Charlemagne asked his trusted 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, Alcuin of York, to locate an anti- 
Islamic polemical text by one Felix to be used in dis- 
putations with the Muslims.” The campaigns against the 
Umayyads, lasting from 778 to 810, were waged almost 
simultaneously with the wars against the pagan Saxons 
(772-804), which resulted in the elimination of most 
elements of the traditional animistic practices of the 
northern Germans and their forced baptism into Chris- 
tianity. Charlemagne may have indeed had baptism in 
mind for the Muslims if his armies had been as successful 
in Iberia as they were in Saxony. 

The Franks found only mixed success in their operations 
against the Umayyads. The most well-known campaign 


occurred in 778, and resulted in the Frankish siege of 
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the vital north Iberian cities of Pamplona and Saragossa. 


The relatively insignificant ambush of part of the 
Frankish rearguaré on the return march through Roncevaux 
(Roncesvalles) Pass by still-pagan Basque brigands, 
recorded by Charlemagne’s biographer Einhard, long occu- 
pied a prominent place in Latin Christian popular liter- 
ature as oral tradition magnified and distorted the sig- 
nificance of the event over time. By the late eleventh 
century, the Old French epic Chanson de Roland had 
transformed the ambush from a peripheral, if interesting, 
event into the central event of the campaign, and the 
perpetrators of the attack were not depicted as Pagan 
Basques but rather as Andalusi Muslims. © Having been 
written on the eve of the crusades, the Chanson was 
inevitably translated and adapted into Latin (the 
Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi) and into Middle 
High German (the Rolandsleid), and became widely dis- 
seminated in Latin Christian Europe.’ 

Despite fairly effective Umayyad resistance to Frankish 
incursions in the vicinity of Seragossa and a Muslin 
counter attack at Narbonne (793), Charlemagne succeeded 
in conquering as far south in the Iberian peninsula as 
the Ebro River by 810, including the cities of Pamplona 
and Barcelona. 8 Northeastern Iberia was organized into 


the Spanish March, with definite boundaries established 
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when hostilities officially ceased in 812. In addition, 


a distinct March of Gascony was created to the north of 
9 

the Spanish March. A number of Franks were given land 

in these southern marches in return for having served 


10 The Franks also asserted themselves 


in the canpaigns. 
in the western Mediterranean against the Umayyads at this 
time, driving Muslim Fleets away from Corsica, Sardinia, 
ena the Balearics in 799. if 

Frankish settlement in the Spanish March, however, was 
not adequate to successfully transplant Frankish insti- 
tutions into Iberia. When Carolingian political authority 
began to destablize under Charlemagne’s son Louis the 
Pious, Frankish control in the Spanish March began to 
deteriorate rapidly. Indigenous Christian leaders arose 
in the era of Frankish decline, and several families 
succeeded in creating independent comital authority (in 


Barcelona and Burgos, for example), and others carved out 


12 
independent kingdoms (Navarre and Léon). 


2. Renewed Umayyad Piracy and Fraxinetun 


In the era when north Iberian Christians created poli- 
ties independent of both the Franks and the Muslims, the 
Umayyads regained their dominance in the western Medi- 
terranean region. During the reign of Caliph “Abd ar- 


Rahman II (822-52) the Umayyads successfully carried 
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cut both and naval operations against northern Christian 


powers. “abd ar-Rahman 's army twice defeated Frankish 
forces in Catalonia, but failed to take Barcelona in 828 
or Narbonne in 841. The Umayyads also crushed the arzny 
of King Alfonso II of eeene The Carolingian navy was 
now incapable of providing coastal towns with an effec- 
tive defense from Muslim pirates, and Sand ar-Rahwan 
directed maritime operations at Provencal towns (amount- 
ing to state-sponsored brigandage). Marseilles, present- 
ing a relatively vulnerable target, sustained an assault 
in 838 from Andalusi pirates who failed to seize the 
port. The city was again attacked a decade later by 
Greek pirates. 

Andalusi Muslims also sailed up the Rhone during “abd 
ar-Rehman’s reign, twice raiding the town of Arles 
(successfully in 842 and unsuccessfully in 850).16 “ana 
ar-Rahman's successor Muhammad I (852-86), oversaw deci- 
sive Umayyad strikes against Leon and Navarre (resulting 
in the capture of Pamplona in 861). Muhannad I also 
sent an expedition to the Rhone valley in 869 which again 


sacked Arles. The Annals of St. Bertin report sub anno 


869 the capture of Roland, archbishop of Arles, by the 
Muslims, who murdered the archbishop and then collected 


a ransom for the corpse from his unsuspecting followers./8 
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At this time, when the Carolingians were politically 
disunited and could not offer maritime protection to 
coastal Christian communities, other Islamic polities 
were taking advantage of the vulnerability of the Chris- 
tian towns on the northern shores of the Mediterranean. 
While the Umayyads inflicted some damage on the Chris- 
hans of the Rhone valley, much more extensive damage to 
Latin Christian Europe was committed in the ninth century 
by the Aghlabid amirate based in Qayrawan, near Tunis. 
The Aghlabids conquered Sicily from the Byzantines (827- 
878), and entered the Lombard duchies of southern Italy 
in force as mercenaries in the employ of Duke Radelgis of 


19 
Benevento in 841. 


While Aghlabid Sicily (like Norman Sicily) eventually 
became an important focal point of cross-cultural con- 
tacts between the Latin-, Greek-, Hebrew-, and Arabic- 
speaking peoples of the Mediterranean, the Aghlabid 
Presence on the Italian mainland was entirely destruc- 
tive in nature. Rome was twice attacked by the Aghlabids 
(successfully in 846, when St. Peter's was sacked, and 
unsuccessfully in 849, when a storm drove the Muslin 
fleet sehoteoc Renegade Berbers established ex 
independent anirate at Bari in 853 which acted as a 
Piratical parasite on the monastic communities of south- 


21 
ern and centrai Italy until its destruction in 871. 
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Other Aghlabids established themselves in inaccessible 
mountain passes adjacent to the upper and middle banks 
of the Garigliano River, and raided the monasteries of 
central Italy from 880-915, when Pope John X successfully 
led an army against then. 22 The relative success of 
Aghlabid piracy in Italy, like similar Umayyad activity 
in the ninth century, was a sign of the breakdown of 
Latin Christian political authority in the absence of 
strong Carolingian leaders. 

Approximately eight years after the Aghlabids estab- 
lished themselves on the Garigliano, a small band of 
Umayyad pirates from al-Andalus washed ashore in the 
Gulf of St.-Tropez, after being caught in a storm off 
the Coté D'azur. The only source for this event and the 
subsequent activities of the first Muslims to come ashore 
in this area is the Antapodosis of Bishop Liutprand of 
Cremona. Liutprand began the Antapodosis at Frankfurt 
some seventy years after the initial landing of the 
Muslims in Provence, and he did not indicate the source 
of his account. 22 We cannot accurately affix a date to 
the landing, although a chronology was later superimposed 
on the text, and most scholars accept the period 8a8-389-" 

The Antapodosis nevertheless contains much more infor- 


mation on the settlement created by the Muslins in 


Provence than we possess in any relevant text for the 
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Muslim presence in Narbonne or eleewhere in Languedoc. 
Liutprand’s text makes it clear that the initial Muslin 
operation in Provence was not premeditated, as were the 
campaigns to take Narbonne and the Rhone valley towns in 
the early eighth century. According to Liutprand, the 
Muslims were forced to land in Provence by a storn 
(vento)."> The landing party of twenty Andalusi Muslims 
were called "pirates" by Liutprand, and we can assume 
that they had been on their way to raid familiar targets 
in the Rhone valley, but were blown of £ course and over- 
shot their landing See. Upon landing in Provence, 
the Muslims launched an assault under cover of darkness 


27 After killing the 


against a nearby manor house. 
Christian inhabitants and effectively occupying the 
structure, the Muslims set themselves to the task of 

fortifying their position against any potential indi- 


genous enemies. 28 


They then sent some of their number 

back to the Umayyad court in al-Andalus to report on 

what lad transpired, and they soon received as reinforce- 

ments “a fresh band [of] not more than a hundred men.” 
The name of the fort constructed at the site cf the 

manor house by the Muslims recorded by Liutprand and 

other Latin authors is Fraxinetum, derived from the 


Latin word for ash tree (£raxinus, fraxini), of which 


many were present in the vicinity of the fortified 
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30 Liutprand also noted the presence of 


settlement. 
cactus plants at Fraxinetum, which the Muslims cultivated 
in bulk as a barrier against assault." “The village of 
La Garde Freinet existed in the period of the Muslin 
occupation of Fraxinetun, and it quite likely surrendered 
to the new owners of the manor house and survived in sub- 
servience to the Muslims 2° 
The local magnates do not seem to have initially re- 
sponded negatively to the Muslins, but rather, according 
to Liutprand, they wished to use the Muslims as allies 
or mercenaries in their own rivalries. > The Muslins 
appear to have been willing to aid competing southern 
Provencal factions in savage internecine wars which 
devastated the region and which were led by local nili- 
tary leaders who, in Liutprand’s words, were "swayed by 


envy and mutual jealousy.” °4 


The Carolingians at this 
time would have been unable to restore order here, even 
if they had known that the political and secial order was 
disturbed in southern Provence (which is doubtful). 
Jean-Pierre Poly, in his massive study of Provengal 
society in this period, La Provence et la société féodale, 
has concluded that the local aristocratic families, and 
not the Muslim invaders, were actually be cause of the 


dissolution of Carolingian influence in the area, and 


that the success of the Muslims was the result of an 
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internal crisis and not the cause of it Although the 
names of the individual Provengal leaders who enployed 
the Muslims were not named by Liutprand or any other 
source, their decisions clearly parallelled those of 
Duke Radeleis of Benevento in 841. The Aghlabid Muslins 
employed by Radelgis soon became unmanageable, and they 
evolved into a formidable force unto themselves, wreaking 
havoc on the towns and monasteries of southern and 
central Italy. 36 The Carolingian monarch, Louis II, 
along with several popes and the Byzantines eventuaily 
succeeded in pacifying these Muslims and restoring a 
measure of order in the Italian peninsula.-’ In the 
case of Provence in the ninth century, however, the 
Carolingians were uninterested and would have been 
utterly incapable of stopping the ever-widening state 
of anarchy that existed in the vicinity of Fraxinetun. 
Similarly, the papacy exerted no military influence in 
Provence, and the Byzantines were only periodically 
interested in the area.>° 

The only central authority in Provence in the lste- 
ninth century was wielded by the House of Boso, a family 
of Burgundian magnates who had been loyal to the West 
Frankish line of Carolingian monarchs, Charles the Bald 
(brother-in-law of Boso) and Louis the Stammerer. Boso 


had beer given several counties by Charles the Bald to 
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administer and defend for the Carolingians 2” He alien- 


ated himself, however, from the weak Carolingian monarchs 
in 879 when, following the death of Louis the Stammerer, 
he induced the counts and bishops of Provence to crown 
him king of Provence ./0 For Boso, the most important 
political activity took place in the north, near the 
centers of Carolingian power. When he had been the 
Frankish duke of Burgundy, his capital had been Autun, 
and he aided both Charles the Bald and Louis the Stammer- 
er in their struggles against various challengers to 
Carolingian authority in the north. “! When he was 
King of Provence, his domain included part of Languedoc 
and Dauphine, as well as Provence, but he declined an 
offer of the Carolingian imperial erewae = After he 
died in 887, his kingdom was passed down intact to his 
young son Louis in 390.03 
Levis was nore interested in Italy than with his 
warring Provencal subjects o¢ the Muslims of Fraxinetun, 
and the diversion of his attention away from southern 
Provence accounts for the effective establishment of the 
fort at Fraxinetun. Louis’ two unsuccessful invasions 
of Italy (900-01 and 905) directed against the powerful 
magnate Berengar I, drained him of his streneth and cost 


him his sight (thus carning him the epithet "the Blind”). 


Although he was crowned as Carolingian emperor in Rome 
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(901), Louis was incapable of exercising his authority 


over his nobles, and after 905 Hugh of Arles exercised 
real authority in the kingdon.** 

By the close of the ninth century, Muslims dependent 
on the Unayyad amirate in al-Andalus were firmly en- 
trenched in their fort at Fraxinetum. In the course of 
the tenth century, they asserted themselves over a large 
number of Provengal towns and villages, and a great deal 
of archaeological evidence as well as documentary evi- 
dence attests to the fact that they left their imprint 
on a vast area stretching from the Mediterranean to the 
Alps. In the ninth century, however, the pattern of 
Muslim expansion in Provence was similar to that of the 
Muslims in the Italian peninsula earlier in the sane 
century. Most of the Muslims in Italy were dependent on 
the Aghlabid centers of power in Sicily and Ifriqiyya 
(Tunisia), and they used the dissension in the Lombard 
duchies and the need for mercenaries to fight in inter- 
necine wars as the means by which they gained entry to 
Bari, the city which becane their base of operations in 
the southern Italian peninsula. 

While the Umayyad Muslims initially entered Provence 
accidentally, they clearly used the existing state of 
internal dissension to their advantage as did the Aghla- 


bids in Itaiv. The Huslins of Fraxinetum, like the 
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Muslims of Bari, worked with indigenous Christian 
warlords to expand their influence at the expense of 
mutual enemies--an effective "divide and conquer” tactic. 
Similarly, both Fraxinetum and Bari were located outside 


the mainstream of the dar al-Islan, and within hostile 


Christian territery, the dar al-Harb. Thus, the story 
of Fraxinetum has much more in common with the experience 
of the Muslims in Italy in the ninth century than with 
the Umayyad conquest of Narbonne and the Rhone valley 
towns in the early eighth century. Narbonne and the 
Languedoc region, of course, were contiguous with al- 
Andalus, and the towns controlled by the Umayyads in 
the Rhone valley in the eighth century were roughly 
contiguous with Muslimn-held Languedoc. 

Muslin brigands in the ninth century clearly thrived 
in the absence of Carolingian authority in the Rhone 
valley, Italy, and Provence. In the tenth century, the 
Muslims of Fraxinetum expanded far beyond their fort 
and became a dominant political and military factor in 


the trans-Alpine region. 
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V.THE MUSLIMS OF FRAXINETUM, FROM PROVENCE TO THE ALPS 


1. The Fort 


After the Umayyads sent roughly one hundred ten to 
defend the newly-established Muslim position in Provence, 
they constructed defense works near the manor house which 
they had captured in 888. Liutprand wrote in the 
Antapodosis that they fortified in particular the high 
ground adjoining the manor, which area subsequently re- 
ceived the designation “the Moor’s Mountain.” They 
cultivated in bulk the indigenous cactus plants as a 
Physical barrier, and eliminated all access routes to 
their position except "on very narrow path." The fort 
which they constructed on the high ground became the 
principal Muslim defenseive position in southern 
Provence. Liutprand described the construction as 
occurring prior to the arrival of the Andalusi reinforce- 
ments, but considering the exigencies of a work of this 
mMagnitiude, it is unlikely that twenty recently-grounded 
pirates could have achieved this on their own, and it is 
Probable that defensive specialists were present among 
the more recent arrivals from al-Andalus.° 

The physical renmians of the fort are still extant near 
the village of La Garde Freinet, in the Département of 


Var. J.-B. Jaubért reported in the ninteenth century 
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that a large number of pottery fragments, apparently of 


Andalusi design, had been unearthed in the immediate 
vicinity of the fort. * A more recent investigation by 
Jean Lacam, however, revelaed no significant remainge near 
the fort. The hill upon whish the Fert was built had 
been used a quarry for some time, and the site yielded 
only one small pottery fragment to Lacam’s excavation 
(which he identified as similar in composition and 
design to Syrian work of the late tenth sentusy). 

One can discern a total of five rooms in the ruins of 
the fort (two larger and three cweirerss Phillipe 
Sénac suggests that the smallest room was the ground 
Floor of a lighthouse, as numerous fragments of burned 
wood were found in the room, and traces of smoke caused 
by fire are still apparent on the remains of the aaitte? 
In support of this position, we know that the Provengal 
coastline was much farther inland in the ninth and tenth 
eenturies than it is today, and that the fort was close 
enough to the sea to have sustained three naval eueuiee” 
Moreover, we know that many Andalusi cargo ships sailed 
to Fraxinetum in the century of its existence, and four 
underwater archaeological expeditions undertaken by the 
Subaquatic Archaeological Society of Fréjus- St.-Raphael 


in the past three decades have excavated the remains of 
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severai tenth-century Andalusi vessels off the Provengal 


9 
coast (at Cape Dramont and Bataiguier). 


2. The Mujahidun of Jabal al-Qilal 


| 
ir 
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m presence at Fraxinetum was recorded by 
several tenth-century Arabic geographers of the so-called 
"Classical School of Islamic Geography.” Both the 
Persian-born author al-Istakhri (£1. ca. 930) and the 
Baghdadi author Ibn Hawqal (£1. ca. 977) noted the 
presence of nujahidun, Muslin “warriors for the faith,” 


at a site in the bilad al-Franj, "the land of the 


Franks." = Al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawgal called this 
site jabal al-Qilal, "the mountain of peaks,” and 
reported that the mujahidun were "stationed on the 
slope of a mountain, in a lair accessible on only one 
Side, indeed, by only one route.” = Ibn Hawqal'’s 
and al-Istakhri's maps identify the mountain as a 
prominent island off the Provengal coast. Although 
this is erroneous, it does not negate the pessibility 
that Fraxinetum was a port familiar to Muslin seafarers 
in the tenth century (and was thus worthy on inclusion 
in the geographies of the "Classical School," as well 
as in the Farsi Hudud al- Alam). /4 

One of the first authors to view the occupation of 


Fraxinetum as an attempt at Muslim colonization in line 
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with the establishment of the dar al-Islam in al-Andalus 


was the Pakistani Haroon Khan Sherwani, whose 1954 
English translation of Joseph Toussaint Reinaud’s 1836 
seminal work, Les invasions des sarrazins en France bears 
the revealing title Muslim Colonies in France, Northern 


13 Sherwani's attitudes were 


Italy, and Switzerland. 
echoed in a few brief passages on this subject written 
by the Palestinian-American Islamist Ismail R. al-Faruqi 24 
Few non-Muslim scholars have argued that the Muslin 
activities in Provence were an attempt at colonization. 
Philipve Sénac, who first identified Fraxinetum with 
jabal al-Qilal, is one of the few European or North 
American authors to argue that the reason why the 


Muslims settled at Fraxinetum was not to commit brigand- 


age, but rather to expand the dar al-Islam.- He argues 


in Provence et piraterie sarrasine that the term 
nujahidun was apoviied to the Muslims of Fraxinetun 
because their attacks on Latin Christian political and 
religious sites in Provence and beyond were a part of 
&@ ccherent Umayyad policy directed towards Christian 
Europe. This policy consisted of both diplomatic and 
military options, and Sénac argues that the Muslims of 
Fraxinetum rarely acted without official Umayyad 


sanction. 
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Many alteraatives to trade existed in the dissenination 


of wealth in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries 
within all the lands which surround the Mediterranean 
Sea. Fhilip Grierson listed the alternatives within 
Latin Christian Eurepe at this time as theft, plunder, 
political payments such as war indemnities and tribute, 
ransoms, immunities, hospitality to embassies, payments 
to mercenaries, fines, dowries, and gift exchange.*’ 
Timothy Reuter isolated in particular the payment of 
tribute and the acquisition of plunder as two of the 
predominant forms of economic activity in the Carolin- 
gian Bapiven *” 

The average participant in a raid from Fraxinetum would 
have considered a call to jihad to be a justification for 
his actions, although the distinction between "piracy” 
and jihad was probably blurred for many Andalusi raiders 
who went to Feaciakeuas” It is quite likely that the 
description of the activities of the Muslims of Fraxi- 
netum as those of the nujahidun by el-Istakhri and Ibn 
Eawqal reflect attitudes ané dercestions which grew out 
of the earlier military contacts with the Franks, during 
the initial phase of Umayyad expansion north of the 
Pyrenees, rather than the actual attitudes of the men at 
Fraxinetum. The nature of the settlement at Fraxinetun 


was indeed different from the earlier base at Narbonne, 
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which was not only politically dependent on the Unrayyad 


Caliphate but was also contiguous with al-Andalus. 

It is clear, however, that the Muslims of Fraxinetun 
maintained close relations with the Umayyads in al- 
Andalus. The Andalusi historian Ibn Hayyan (d. 1076) 
reported, for example, that the text of a commercial 
treaty between the Umayyads and an unnamed "Frankish" 


leader concluded in 940 was sent to the qa'‘id of 
Farakkshinit, Nasr Ibn Ahmad .2° Farakhkshinit is an 
Arabic transliteration of Fraxinetum, and its use by 
Ibn Hayyan indicates that jabal al-Qilal may have been 


21 the 


essentially a toponymic for Arabic authors. 
transmission of this treaty to Nasr Ibn Ahmad in Fraxi- 
netum from al-Andalus clearly demonstrates that a "chain 
of command” existed between the Umayyad court and the 
Muslims in Provence, and it indicates that the Muslins 


of Fraxinetum were obliged to honor diplomacy negotiated 


on behalf of Andalusi Muslims by the Umayyad court. 


3. Muslim Predation in Provence and the Alpine Region 


By the early tenth century, the fortified Muslin 
settlement at Fraxinetum was the dominant power in 
Provence. In the absence of a strong Carolingian monarck, 
the southern Provencal aristocracy had exhausted itself 


in internecine struggles during the last decade of the 
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ninth century. It was strategically advantageous for 
the Muslims of Fraxinetum to participate in these 
struggles. They gained power and influence in the region 
by helping various Provengal leaders defeat their rivals, 
and they found it easy to turn against their sometine 
Christian allies and defeat then. 24 Many local land- 
owners then fled the region, leaving behind no one who 
was capable of restoring order. Muslim predatory bands 
spread out from Fraxinetum in every direction, and 
attacked the now-vulnerable Provengal monasteries and 
churches. The Muslims brought the substantial wealth 
which they took from the religious houses of Provence 
back to their fort, with a portion presumably being sent 
to the Umayyad court in Cordova. *> 

Liutprand reported that many areas of Provence becane 
depopulated as a result of Muslim predatory activity. 2? 
Stephen Weinberger has shown that serfdom literally 
became extinct in Provence because so many landlords 
had either died as a result of, or fled from, the activi- 
ties of Muslim brigands fron Seaeinetum.” Sinilarly, 
Marc Bloch noted that many of the former boundaries 
between Proven¢al estates became unrecognizable during 
the years in which the Musiims held sway in Provence, as 


a result of the growth of vegetation that normally would 


26 
have been cleared by serfs. Moreover, Jean-Pierre 
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Poly has reported a substantial number of absences in 
Provengal episcopal lists during the period of the Muslin 
occupation of Fraxinetun, thus indicating that some of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy fled the region, as did many 
secular lords.2/7 As a result of this shift in popula- 
tion out of Provence, Liutprand noted, the remaining 
agricultural community was insufficiently prepared to 
msintain previous levels of agricultural production 
because there were simply fewer and smaller harvests. 28 
The town of La Garde Freinet was occupied by indigenous 
Provengal inhabitants through the period of the Muslin 
occupation of Fraxinetum, indicating that the town's 
Christian leaders agreed to ea treaty of capitulation, 
similar to those signed by certain Visigsothic leaders 
in the initial Umayyad thrust into Iberia 2? Philippe 
Sénac overly enthusiastically suggests that Fraxinetun 
was a “symbiotic community,” in which indigenous 
Christians and Andalusi Muslims cooperated for their 
mutual benefit.20 This, he argues, explains the "extra- 
ordinary longevity” of Fraxinetum.°- His justification 
for this statement is the lack of regional uprisings in 
the Latin sources. 24 Reports of "unworthy Christians" 
who cooperated with the Muslims, however, are abundant in 


the monastic literature, as Stephen Weinberger has shown.> 
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The absence of regional uprisings is also undoubtedly 
tied to the depopulation which occurred in the region, 
and in particular to the flight of a substantial portion 
of the aristocracy. 34 

The Muslims targeted the great religious houses of 
Provence because these sites were now vulnerable to 
attack in the absence of many of the region's magnates. 
The magnates normally would have provided protection to 
the monastic communities which they patronized. The early 
predatory expansion of the Muslims from Fraxinetun is 
described in the Chronicle of Novalesa, which records the 
Massacres and arson that attended the Muslims’ search for 
moveable wealth in the vicinity of Arles, in Burgundy, 
and throughout “all of Subalpiz: ¢aui."25 The Christian 


monastic communities that existed within the dar al-Islam 


were officially tolerated because their members were con- 
sidered to be dbimmis, “protected subjects,” whose 
leaders voluntarily submitted to live under an Islamic 
government by making a legally-binding capitulation. °° 


The monastic communities in an area of the dar al-Harb, 


such 4s Provence, however, were "fair game” for Muslin 
brigands who saw it as their duty to sap the vitality 
of all centers of power, temporal or spiritual, of the 


enemies of Islan. 
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The great abbey of Novalesa was first attacked by the 


Muslims in 906.37 Another attack in the following 
decade was quite destructive. The raid is recorded in 
the Chronicle of Novalesa and in a diploma in which King 
Hugh confirmed a previous donation by Margrave Adaibert 


38 the abbot and his monks fled fron the 


to the abbey. 
Muslims to the Monastery of St. Andrew near Turin.-> 
The ebundance of place-names and material remains in 

Provence associated with the Andalusi Muslims indicates 
that many towns and forts in the region wee occupied by 
the Muslims of Fraxinetum in the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries. Located to the southeast of Fraxinetum is a town 
called Ramatuelle, whose name is widely considered to be 
derived from the Arabic phrase rahmat Allahu ("the con- 


passion of Allah"). 4° The hill upon which the fort 


was built at Fraxinetum is part of a mountain range 


called the Massif des Maures after the Muslims, and the 
names of several sites west of Fraxinetum are derived 
fron "Moor.” For example, a small town near Hysres 
is called La Londe des Maures, and the place-name of e 
rural district located northwest of that town is called 


Notre-Dame des Maures. “! 


Similarly, rural sites 
southeast anda north of St.-Julién le Montagnes are called, 


42 
respectively, La Mourone and Les Maurras. In addition, 


northeast of Fraxinetum is a town called La Moure. 
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Architecturally, the Muslims left an imprint on 
Provence in terms of defense works. Arabic inscriptions 
of the shahada, the Muslim profession of the faith, have 
been found on old biocks that have been reemployed in 


44 So-called 


modern structures at Gassin and Ribés. 
"Saracen gates,” similar in design to arches built by 
the Umayyads in al-Andalus, remain at Ramatuelle and 


45 


Séillans. Watch towers are extant at Sanary, Revest, 
Dardennes, Taradeau, Tourtour, and Penafort which evoke 

a style of construction similar to that employed in al- 
Andalus by the Umayyads. 46 It is likely that these are 
defense works constructed by the Muslims at positions 
that were strategically placed to guard the advance to 
the fort at Fraxinetun. 

Tenth-century weapons have also been unearthed in 
Provence that display evidence of "Islamic" design, 
which were lost by their owners in unnamed skrimishes. 

A Syrian incendiary device dating from the tenth century 
was unearthed in the vicinity of Hyerees Moreover, 
a javelin unearthed at La Londe des Maures and a natchet 
uncovered at Le Beausset have designs stamped on their 
blades which are similar to the styles common in al- 
Andalus and north Africa, suggesting that their origin 
was in the Islamic world.48 A great many fottcry frag- 


ments with Andalusi designs have been unearthed in 
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Provence, as weil. Significantly, an examination of 
the fragments discovered at Barbigois has revealed that 
they were locally manufactured (presumably for a small 
local Muslim market) .49 A Muslin cemetary, similar to 
the one discovered near the mosque at Narbonne, has been 
discovered at Ribés, in which pottery fragments with 
Andalusi designs have also been Gneartveds 

The most comprehensive docwmentation of the activities 
of the Muslims in the Alpine region is contained in the 
Annales of Flodoard of Reims, which source reveals that 
the Muslims of Fraxinteum were interrupting the flow of 
northern European pilgrims bound for Italy in Alpine 
passes by the second decade of the tenth century. 1 
The first such documented act occurred in 921, when a 
group of Anglo-Saxon pilgrims was intercepted. 2 
Flodoard reports that the Muslims occupied several 
Alpine passes in 929 and that a great many pilgrins who 
were proceeding to Rome were turned back.23 

Sparsely-populated mountain ranges were tactically the 
ideal sites for the establishment of remote bases of 
operations dependent on Fraxinetum, whose purpose was to 
shelter brigands who could quickly overtake a band of 
Christian pilgrims or merchants. While Flodoard implies 


that such bases existed, archaeologists have to date not 


undertaken excavations for Muslim remains in the Alps, 
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and none of the smaller bases has yet been discovered. 4 
The sparse settlement patterns in the Alps in the tenth 
century make it a difficult, if not an impossible, task 
to examine the true extent of social displacement which 
occurred in the Alpine region as a result of the Muslin 
incursions. 

The adverse effect of the Muslim predatory activity on 
the fiow of northern European pilgrims into Italy was the 
major concern of the Latin chroniclers. The towns which 
were near the various ranges, however, were also attacked 
throughout the period. Sisteron, for example, was attack- 
ed by the Muslims in 911, as were Embrun in 916, and Susa 
in 919.>> Grenoble was also attacked in 930.°° Some 
north Italian towns which escaped the depredations cf the 
Aghlabid Muslims from the Garigliano earlier in the tenth 
century suffered from attacks by the Muslims of Fraxi- 
netun. Asti, for example, was attacked in 919, as was 
Acqui several times from 919 to 935.°/ As a result of 
the activity of the Husilims from Fraxinetum in the Alpine 
region, the north Italien towns maintained fewer economic 
ties with towns north of the Alps, and increasingly 
cultivated ties with towns to the epetheaee. © 

The Muslims moved into ranges farther in the north 
during thc decade of the 930s. The Annales of Flodoard 


of Reims record a daring raid in 936, in which the 
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Musline advanced as far as Alemannia. On their return, 
they intercepted and killed a number of pilgrims who were 


59 


going to Rome. Flodoard reports the massacre of an- 


g 60 The Muslims may 


other group of travellers in $3 
have ransomed some of the more prominent individuals and 
killed others for wiose release a Large ransom could not 
be obtained, as was their policy in later years. 

In the same year, the Muslims attacked the great abbey 
of St. Gall, south of Lake Constance. Ekkehard indicates 
in the Chronicle of St. Gall that the Muslims had gained 
control of some of the mountain ranges near St. Gall. 
From these positions Muslim archers descended on the 
monks while they were processing around the abbey, and 
killed many of then. The abbot and his household 
retainers later surprised the Muslims while they were 
Sleeping, Presumably in one of their Alpine bases. A 
number of the Muslims were killed or captured, but some 
escaped. The abbot told his men that it would be useless 
to follow the Muslims who escaped because "they would 
have already fled across the mountains fleeter than 
goats.” 61 Ciearly, once the Musiims were securely 
positioned in the Alpine passes, the abbot's retainers 
would have experienced a great difficulty in attempting 
to dislodge them. The Muslims had adapted themselves 


to the mountainous environment in a superior manner 
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than their adversaries in the region, and in the jebaaed 
to come they would actually be encouraged to engage in 
mountain combat on behalf of some of the indigenous 
aristocracy. 

The Monastery of St. Maurice near Lake Geneva (Lac 
Léman) was occupied by the Muslims in 940. Flodoard 
mentions in his Annales that from this location the 
Muslims then blocked passage across the Alps, perhaps 
in the Bernese Benes At least as early as 951 the 
Muslims took tribute from travellers who were going to 
Rome and then allowed them to continue on their ‘neues. 
The emphasis on this strategy coincides with a marked 
decline in the number of assaults on monastic conmunities 
in the region. This indicates that monasteries in the 
Alpine region were now beginning to defend their proper- 
ties more vigorously, and that monastic booty was not as 
abundant as it had previously been. Liutprand mentions 
in the Antapodosis that the town of Acqui, whose populace 
had earlier fled in panic at the approach of the Muslims, 
put up a successful defense when the Muslims again 


64 
marched on the district. 


&. The End of the Muslim Presence at Fraxinetun 


The first attempt to elininate the Muslim presence at 


Fraxinetum was made by the Byzantines in 931. Flodoard 
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reports, however, that the joint land and naval assault 
failed .°> That the Byzantines were interested in 
destroying Fraxinetum is an indication that they believed 
the Muslims to be a considerable maritize pabeata’ The 
second attempt to take Fraxinetum which occurred in 942, 
was initiated by Hugh of Arles, the recently-crowned king 
of Italy. Hugh’s alliance with the Byzantines (cemented 
by the marriage of his daughter Bertha to Constantine, 
nephew of Emperor Reasnus Lecapanus) brought the help of 
the Greek navy in a joint land and naval assault. The 
fort was virtually taken, according to Liutprand, when 
Hugh withdrew upon hearing that his rival, Berengar of 
Ivrea, was planning to invade Italy from cae 
Hugh sent the Byzantine navy back to Greece and con- 
cluded a treaty with the Muslims under which they were 
permitted to establish bases in the Alps in order to 
intercept the forces of Beneneacs Hugh thus facili- 
tated the further expansion of the Muslims into the 
Alpine region, and we can assume that they reoccupied 
some cf their former bases used in intercepting the 
pilgrim traffic to Rome. 

As a result of this further expansion of the Muslims 
into the Aips, the founder of the Saxon line of German 
kings, Otto I the Great, became interested in removing 


the Muslims from Fraxinetum. His preference, however, 
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— 


was for a diplomatic solution rather than a military 
strike. In the first half of the 950s, Otto began 
negotiations with the Umayyad court in Cordova concerning 
Fraxinetum and other subjects of mutual interest. Otto 
clearly believed that Caliph “apd ar~Hanman III was re- 
sponsible for the actions of the Muslims ati oaeiettnae” 
Ecclesiastical figures such as Archbishop Bruno of 
Cologne (Otto’s brother), John of Gorze, Dudon of Verdun, 
and the Mozarabic Bishop of Elvira, Recemundo, carried 
the official correspondence between the Umayyad and Saxon 
courts, and a peace treaty was concluded in 956. /° 

When the Muslims again began to intercept Christian 
pilgrims in the Alps, Otto finality decided on a military 
option to eliminate the Muslim presence in Provence. 
Otto's position as guardian of Rome in particular and of 
Latin Christendom in general (especially after his 
descisive victory over the Magyars at the Lech) necessi- 
tated such an expression se concern for the pilgrin 
traffic to Rome. Otto instructed his generals Herman 
and Theodoric to storm Fraxinetum, but because other 
concerns preoccupied the court, his plans were never 
carried out./+ Significantly, Adalbert, the son of 
Berengar of Ivrea, earlier fled from Otto’s army to 


Fraxinetum during Otto's second Italian campaign (which 


had been prempted by Berengar's persecution of Pope Johnm), 
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The proliferation of castles along a line of defense 


from the RhOne_ to Burgundy in the tenth century 
demonstrates that many of the Provengal nobles now wished 
to contain the Musitne. In the climate of religious 
renewal in the tenth century, some local aristocrats in 
Provence began to see the Muslim presence in Fraxinetun 
as a substantial problem: it was an embarassment that 
pilgrims could not pass through their territory to Rome, 
and the possibility of a Saxon army marching into 
Provence to defeat the Muslims was a potential threat 

to their own independence. 

The one action, however, which struck late tenth- 
century Latin Christians as perhaps the most audacious 
on the part of the Muslims waas the capture of Mayeul, 
the widely-respected abbot of Cluny. He was captured 
on his return journey from Rome in the Great St. Bernard 
Pass (in the Pennine Alps), on the night of July 21 or 
22, 972./° The event is recorded in the Vita of St. 
Mayeul, written by Syrus, as well as in book one of the 
Historia of Rudolf aces Mayeul was released 
after his monks paid a large ransom, but his captivity 
was a rallying point for the Provencal and Burgundian 
nobility. An alliance of the aristocracy was led by 
Count William I of Arles which marched on Fraxinetum 


75 
and successfully stormed the fort in 972. The 
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expulsion of all remaining bsnds of Muslims in Provence 


was effected by 975./6 
5. Conciusion 


The Provengai and Burgundian alliance which succeeded 
in driving the Muslims from Fraxinetum brought a measure 
of peace to the region. While some non-Muslim brigands 
operated in certain passes in later centuries, the Alps 
were substantially more secure after the victory of Count 
William and his allies than they had been since before 
the Muslim arrival in 888. A great deal of new land was 
brought under cultivation by Provengal peasants following 
the expulsion of the Muslims, and Stephen Weinberger 
writes that, because of this, “the condition of under- 
employment [in Provence] gradually ceased to exist."/7 
The economic vitality of the towns in region revived in 
the absence of the Musiims, as well. /8 

Because the local aristocracy had eliminated the Muslin 
Presence without the help cof the Ottonian army, the ex- 
Ppulsion was not followed by a Saxon imperial presence in 
the region. This is quite different from the experience 
in Languedoc and the Rhone valley, where Carolingian 
Frankish expansion necessarily followed the Muslim ex- 
Pelsion in those areas. instead of being attached to 


the lands of the Saxon kings, the Kingdom of Provence 
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was joined to the Kingdom of Burgundy in the mid-tenth 
century, after the death of Louis the Blind. 79 Count 
William received a great deal of praise From his peers, 
including the title "the Liberator,” for his victory 
at Fraxinetum. He and his brother shared the countship 
in Provence, and have been called “the most important 
of the magnates” within the Kingdom of Burgundy. 80 
Signs of William's newly-acquired prestige were his 
marriage to Adelaide of Anjou (widow of King Louis V) 
and the marriage of his daughter to King Robert the 
Pious. Sl 

The decline of Fraxinetum began in the mid-tenth 
century, from which time fewer assaults on monastic 
communities were recorded in Provence and the Alpine 
region. This indicates that the monks began to defend 
themselves in a more effective manner. The erection 
of a line of castles from Provence and Burgundy to the 
Rhone also indicates that the Muslims had become too 
great of an irritsnt for the iocal nobles, and needed 
to be contained. Lacking local support or alliances, 
and with the quantities of monastic booty needed to 
sustain the inhabitants of the fort diminishing, the 
Muslims more frequently resorted to hostage-taking as 


a means of procuring wealth. 
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The Muslims of Fraxinetum had received vitalaid fron 
the umayyad court in Cordova in the past. With the onset 
of dynastic difficulties in al-Andalus following the 
caliphal reign of “abd ar-Rahman III, however, that 
source of support was uncertain. Finally, with the 
Saxon monarch planning an expedition to Provence whose 
aim was the elimination of the Muslim presence, and the 
resulting fear on the part of local nobles of subsequent 
Saxon imperialism in the area, the Provengal and Burgun- 
dian nobility formed an alliance which definitively end- 
ed the Muslim hold on Fraxinetum. The local nobles thus 
simultaneously saved Provence and the Alpine region from 


the brigandage of the muslims and ensured that Saxon in- 


perialism would not threaten their independence. 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


The nature of the contact between Andalusi Musiins, 
Franks, and the indigenous aristocracies of Languedoc, 
Aquitaine, and Provence in the eighth through the tenth 
centuries was determined by changing political circun- 
stances in al-Andalus and the Frankish lands. in the 
first wave of organized Muslim expansion north of the 
Pyrenees, after the initial probing of amir al-Hurr ath- 
Thaqafi, the Umayyads sought to eliminate the last 
pockets of Visigothkic resistance in the vicinity of 
Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Nimes. 

The Septimanian Visigothic nobles in this region had 
raised Ardo to the throne in 719 in the belief that the 
kingdom was still a viable political entity eight years 
after the defeat and death of King Roderick in Iberia. 


As-Samnb, the Umayyad anir who led the expedition across 


the Pyrenees in order to defeat the Septimanian Visigoths 
in 719-720, conquered Narbonne and effectively incorpo- 
rated the city into the Umayyad province of al-Andalus. 
References to ‘Arbuna (Narbonne) as being part of al- 
Andalus are not uncommon in medieval Arabic geographical 
literature, and the city served as a base for more far- 
reaching Muslim raids to Aquitaine and the RhSne valley. 
The construction of a mosque in Narbonne to serve tke 
Umayyad military and administrative population lent a 


sense of permanence to the Muslin presence in the city. 
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Subsequent Umayyad expansion into Aquitaine in the 
decade of the 720s was undertaken for tke purpose of 
eliminating the particular strategic threat to the 
northern Andalusi borders posed by Eudo of Aquitaine, who 
sought to strengthen his position with regard to both the 
Merovingian Franks and the Umayyads by making alliances 
with northern Andalusi Muslim leaders. Althougk their 
first attempt to defeat Eudo failed at Toulouse, the 
Muslims were active in the 720s in the Rhone valley, 
and in particular the Ardéche » region, leaving behind 
many place-names attesting to their short-lived military 
presence in the area. The nature of this activity seems 
to have been to probe the region in order to discern the 
extent of Eudo'’s holdings and to find monasteries and 
towns which could serve as new sources of plunder. 

The purpose of the second wave of expansion into 
Francia, led by Umayyad anir “abd ar-Rahman al-Ghafiqi, 
was the elinination of Eudo as a strategic threat to the 
northern borders of al-Andalus. Taking a different route 
through the Pyrenees, “abd ar-Rabman decisively defeated 
the Aquitanians at Bordeaux. Following this victory, 
“abd ar-Rahman continued to march north in order to catch 
Eudo, who fled to the Merovingian kingdom when his arny 
was defeated. As “Aba ar-Rahman crossed the borders of 
the Frankish kingdom, he was probably unaware that he had 


passed froa one polity into another, but he clearly 
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desired to gather plunder from the shrines of St. Hilary. 


at Poitiers and St. Martin at Tours, cf whose wealth he 
was indeed aware. The Merovingian army, however, proved 
to be too strong for the Umayyads in the Battle of Tours/ 
Poitiers, when Arab cavalry units were driven back by 
impenetrable Frankish infantry squares. 

The entry of strong and mobile Frankish forces under 
Charles Martel into the struggle against the Musiins in 
the RhOne valley resulted in the elimination of Andalusi 
influence in that area. In the Languedoc region, the 
Franks conquered to the very gates of Narbonne, which 
city eventually fell to Charles‘ son Pepin in 759. 
Marbonne fell due to a combination of Umayyad neglect and 
local Languedocian disaffection. Under Charlemagne, the 
Frankish policy of resistance to the Muslims north of the 
Pyrenees was extended into Iberia proper, although the 
Carolingian armies never got beyond the Ebro River. The 
Carolingian court had come to realize that it could ex- 
ploit the unstable political environment of the northern 
Andalusi borders for the advantage of the Frankish king- 
dom, as Eudo’s strategy in the 720s had tried to de- 
stablize the region for the benefit of the Aquitanian 
principality. 

AS iong &S& the Frankish kingdom was politically unified 
it possessed the capacity to defend Francia from the 


Umayyads. When the power of the Carolingians began to 
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wane, however, in th: mid-tenth century, the frequency of 


Nmayyad piracy increased. Provence was particularly 
vulnerable in the late 880s because the attention of 
Louis, sen of Boso, was diverted to Italy, enabling a 
band of Umayyad brigands to establish a base at 
Fraxinetua (called: jabal-al-Qilal in the Arabic sources). 
From Fraxinetua, the Muslims attacked the important 
monasteries of peogenseeue the Alpine region for ainety 
years, acquiring a-great deal of plunder as well as ran- 
som for prominent hostages such as. Abbot Mayeul of Cluny. 
After unsuccessful attempts to take Fraxinetum were made 
by the Byzantines: and Hugh of Arles, the Saxon army of 
Otto the Great. planned to march south to expel the 
Muslins. A coalition of local aristocrats, however, led 
by William of Arles, eventuslly succeeded in eliminating 
the Muslim base. The lecal Provencal leaders had earlier 
wade alliances with the Muslims, but they now undoubtedly 
feared a Saxon presence in their midst es auch as they 
despised the Musliz brigands, and acted tefore Saxon 
forces could march south. Fraxinetum had maintained 
ties with the Umayyad court in Cordova, but the Umayyads 
sent no army to save the settlement because the earrisan 


within the fort had served only in the capacity of brig- 


ands, gathering plunder from a part of the world they 


considered by the late tenth century to be peripheral to 


their main interests: within al-Andalus. 
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APPENDIX: MAPS 


ONE 
The towis and monasteries of Francia in 
the Merovingian and Carolinvian reriods. 
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MAP THREE 
Main Topographical 
Features of Centrai 
4 and Southern Francia. 
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MAP FOUR 
Select "Islamic" place-names 
in southern Francia. 
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